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PREFACE 

This book is intended for high classes of Anglo- 
Vernacular schools as a medium for practice in English 
usage. 

I owe many th? Ilk'S to Lala Gokal Chand, Head 
Master. Government High School, Multan, for his 
criticisms and valuable suggestions. 


H. W. 
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NOTE TO THE TEACHER 


This book has been chosen, for adaptation to the 
needs and standard of pupils in high classes, because 
it is written in simple luiglish such as can be used 
equally well in speaking and writing, and its subject 
matter is both in itself interesting to boys and very 
easily intelligible 

2. The book is meant for intensive study, the exer- 
cises are not intended to be exhaustive, nor to be set 
to pupils without thought, selection, or alteration as 
experience suggests. They are intended to illustrate 
the kind of exercises a careful and thorough practice 
of which should enable a pupil not so much to know 
about English words, constructions, or usages, as to 
use them readilj^ and accurately in his own speech and 
writing. 

3. The main difficulty in mastering any foreign 
language is "not that of learning its grammar or even 
of attaining correctness of construction, but the diffi- 
culty of knowing to the point of prompt (almost un- 
thinking) application those numberless, miscellaneous 
turns of phrase or idioms in which the vernacular and 
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the language to be learnt contrast. Readiness in 
choosing the light preposition with a verb, adverb, or 
adjective, in using the right verb and noun in com- 
bination, in applying an English construction leather 
than one copied from the vernacular, can be accpiired 
only by repeated deliberate practice of the English 
usage first, not merely by remembering the usage 
or its significance next time it is seen in print. The 
teacher, then, should bear constantly in mind that 
every lesson passage in this book provides a number 
of usages with which his pupils are not yet so familiar 
as to use them unhesitatingly themselves in their own 
spoken or written English, and that his main object 
is to pick out — from his experience of his class — just 
those usages which, though common, have not yet 
passed into his pupils' working vocabulary, and to 
impress them. It stands to reason that these for 
any class in particular will not often be just those 
selected in this book for junior high classes in general. 

4. The sentences containing usages for practice in 
the exercises accompanying t^ach lesson are often 
purposely made different from those actually occurring 
in the text, so as to afford a second instance of the 
particular usage dealt with Verbs given in the 
infinitive in the practice exercises should of course be 
practised in various moods and tenses, and sometimes 
also negatively and interrogatively. 

In the case of antonyms and synonyms, the words 
given in the exercises for which the antonym or 
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synonym has to be given are sometimes the same as 
those in the text and sometimes other. 

As a general principle, the exercise should be of the 
former kind when the word in the text is rather more 
familiar than its corresponding word or expression 
(which the pupil has then to think out from his memory), 
of the latter when the word is fresh or unfamiliar and 
the pupil has then to connect it with a more familiar 
word of similar meaning It must, of course, be 
remembered that a s5monym is very seldom so exactly 
similar in sense or usage as to be interchangeable with 
its fellow word in all contexts. 

Topics are inserted for composition with the idea of 
giving play to a pupil's imagination, while avoiding 
any difficult mental exercise upon matter too reflective 
or abstract A teacher who knows his class will think 
of other subjects, equally, and perhaps more, suitable 
and more various. 

5. In regard to exercises in translation, the important 
point is to choose short passages in which the English 
and the vernacular usages differ, and in which, at the 
same time, the pupil is not so thoroughly at home 
with the English usage as to apply it without hesita 
tion, or is misled into using a vernacular construction 
or turn of phrase by his^greater familiarity with it. 

Short English passages (whether after translation or 
not) may often wisely be learnt by heart where they 
illustrate usages of this kind : they form i»n the mind a 
kind of reference sentence for the usage in question. 
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6. Lastly, the teacher cannot too constantly re- 
member that, for the purpose of teaching English 
through the medium of a text-book, the ability in a 
pupil to recall the gist of a passage is not of much 
importance. Oral composition should not aim chiefly 
at a mere reproduction of text-book matter, but always 
and principcJly at the correct use of English. Hence, 
although a passage may supply matter for composition, 
matter may equally well be suggested from other 
fields of the pupil’s imagination or experience, and the 
success in composition should be gauged, not by exact- 
ness in the reproduction of the text, but by facility 
and accuracy in simple English usage. Stress should 
therefore be laid upon correct and continuous com- 
position ; sentences half-uttered, halting, or slurred 
should be ruthlessly corrected, and consecutive utter- 
ance in clear and confident language should be exacted. 
To this end, repeated practice, with repeated correction 
and reference where necessary to known rules, are 
indispensable. 
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LESSON I 
ARRIVAL AT TSAVO 

The following is the story of several adventures with 
lions, as full of excitement as any you can have read 
of elsewhere. 

The hero of these adventures was Colonel J. A. 
Patterson, an officer in the Royal Engineers, who was 
sent out by the British (Government in 1898 to that 
part of the British Empire now known as British Itast 
Africa, to help construct a new railway which ran 
from the coast to the interior and was known as the 
Uganda railway from the name of that part of the 
country through whicli it passes 

Colonel Patterson landed at Mombasa on MaicH ist, 
and in a day or two had orders to go to Tsavo, about 
one hundred and thirty miles from the coast, and to 
take charge of the line at the furthest point which it 
had so far reached You will see Tsavo on the map 
at the end of the book. 

Part of his journey lay uphill through wooded, park- 
like country, giving beautiful views of the Indian 
Ocean rn the distance. Later the line crosses a desert 
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of thick undergrowth, where wild animals abound, 
seldom to be seen, however, from the carriage windows, 
as the thickets provide a perfect hiding place. At 
eighty miles more or less from the coast the scenery 
again changes : the railway enters a beautifully 
wooded country (the area marked Ndii on the map), 
from which distant mountains could be descried. But 
before the traveller and his companion reached their 
journey’s end at Tsavo dusk had set in and the wood- 
lands had given place to a jungle of stunted trees and 
prickly thorn bushes, amongst v/hich ridges of bare 
dark red rock showed up here and there. 

“ I slept that night,'' says the hero of these adven- 
tures, '' in a little palm hut which had been built by 
some previous traveller, and wliich was fortunately 
empty for the time being It w'as half broken-down, 
not even possessing a door, and as I lay on my narrow 
camp bed t could see the stars twinkling through the 
roof. I little knew then v- hat adventures awaited me 
in this neighbourhood ; and if I had known that at 
that very time two savage brutes were prowling round, 
seeking whom they might devour, I hardly think I 
should have slept so peacefully in my unprotected 
shelter." ^ 

Next morning Colonel Patter'^on was up betimes, and 
on viewing the neighbourhood by daylight was again 
impressed by its barren and dreary character. The 
snow-capped top of the great Kilima N'jaro could just 
be seen far away to the south, but the only ^fe^^erful 
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object in the neighbourhood was '"the. river from 
which Tsavo takes its name. This is a swiftly flowing 
stream, always cool and — as is exceptional in this part 
of East Africa — always running ; and the fringe of 
lofty green trees along its banks formed a welcome 
relief to the general sameness of the landscape 

In this out-of-the-way place thousands of Indian 
coolies and other workmen were encamped, in order 
to push the line on with all speed. A bridge had to be 
built across the river, and the other works to be com- 
pleted for thirty miles on either side of the Tsavo. 
After a preliminary survey of the situation and an 
estimate of the principal requirements extra tools and 
materials were sent for from headquarters, and “in a 
short time workmen and supplies came pouring in, 
and the noise of hammers and sledges, drilling and 
blasting, echoed merrily through the district '' 

The rest of the story will now be told in Colonel 
Patterson s own words. 

EXERCISES 

1 Study and practise usafije'i iii * 1 little knew At last 
the long spell of heat gave place to welcome showers T was 
much impressed with his earnestness The only relief to the 
darkness was a single candle We weie all more or less tired 

2 .* Give reasons for the inverted commas used m this passage. 

3 Give vernacular equivalents for • As is exceptional in 
Africa He was known as ‘ Fatty * from his shape His 
journey lay uphill 

4 Give abbreviated forms of : Colonel, C^^ptam, Doctor, 
Government, The Royal Engineers. 
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5 What IS the difference m meaning between : to precede, 
to proceed , practice, practise ; principal, principle ^ 

6 Form (i) four adjectives with the suffix ‘ like,’ and 
(2) four nouns with the suffix * nefe,’ and use them in sentences 

7 Write three sentences using correctly inverted commas 
and an exclamation mark 

8 Describe any railway journey m India, of 150 miles more 
or less, on which you pass through different kinds of scenery. 


LESSON II 

THE FIRST APPEARANCE OF THE MAN-EATERS 

Unfortunately this happy state of affairs did not 
last long, and our work was soon interrupted in a rude 
and startling manner. Two most fierce and ravenous 
man-eating lions appeared upon the scene, and for 
over nine months waged an intermittent warfare 
against the railway and all those connected with it in 
the vicinity of Tsavo This at length became a perfect 
reign of terror in December, 1898, when they actually 
succeeded in bringing the railway works to a complete 
stand-still for about three weeks. At first they were 
not always successful in their efforts to carry off a 
victim, but as time went on they stopped at nothing, 
and indeed braved any danger in order to obtain their 
favourite food Their methods then became so crafty, 
and their man-stalking so well-timed and so certain of 
success, that the workmen firmly believed that they 
were not real animals at all, but devils in lions* shape. 
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Many a time the coolies solemnly assured me that it 
was absolutely useless to attempt to shoot them. ’^They a 
were quite convinced that the angry spirits of two 
departed nature chiefs had taken this form in order to 
protest against a railway being made through their 
country, and by stopping its i>rogress to avenge the 
insult thus offered llu'm “ 

I had only been a few days at Tsavo when I first 
heard that these brutes had been seen in the neigh- 
bourhood. Shortly afterwards one or two coolies (/>) 
mysteriously disappeared, and I was told that they 
had been carried off by night from their tents and 
devoured by lions At the time I did not credit this 
story, and was more inclined to believe that the un- 
fortunate men liad been the victims of foul play at the 
hands of some of their comrades Th(‘y were, as it 
happened, very good workmen, and had each saved a 
fair number of rupees, so I thought it quite likely that 
some scoundrels from the gangs had murdered them 
for the sake of their money This suspicion, however, 
was very soon dispelled About three weeks alter my 
arrival, I was roused one morning about daybreak and 
told that one of my jemadars, a fine powerful Sikh 
named Ungan Singh, had been seized in his tent during 
th^ night, hnd dragggd off and eaten 

Naturally I lost no time in making an examination 
of the place, and was soon convinced that the man had 
indeed been carried off by a lion, as its 1 pug marks 

* i* oot-marks. 
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were plainly visible in the sand, while the furrows made 
by the heels of the victim showed the direction in which 
he had been dragged away. Moreover, the jemadar 
shared his tent with half a dozen other workmen, and 
one of his bedfellows had actually witnessed the occur- 
rence. He described how, at about midnight, the lion 
suddenly put its head in at the open tent door and 
seized Ungan Singh— who happened to be nearest the 
opening— by the throat. The unfortunate fellow cried 
out Choro ” (‘' Let go ”), and threw his arms up 
round the lion’s neck. The next moment he was gone, 
and his panic-stricken companions lay helpless, forced 
to listen to the terrible struggle which took place out- 
side. Poor Ungan Singh must have died hard , but 
what chance had he ? As a coolie gravely remarked, 
Was he not fighting with a lion ^ ” 

On hearing this dreadful story I at once set out to 
try to track the animal, and was accompanied by 
Captain Haslem, who happened to be staying at Tsavo 
at the time, and who, poor fellow, lumself met with a 
tragic fate very shortly afterwards. We found it an 
easy matter to follow the route taken by the lion, as 
he appeared to have stopped several times before 
beginning his meal. Pools of blood marked these 
halting-places, where he doubtless indulged ih the man- 
eaters’ habit of licking the skin off so as to get at the 
fresh blood On reaching the spot where the body had 
been devoured, a dreadful spectacle presented itself. 
The ground all round was covered with blood and 
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morsels ol flesh and bones, but the wxdoxiwmXQ jemadar* $ 
head had been left intact, save for the holes made by 
the lion's tusks on seizing him, and lay a short distance 
away from the other remains, the eyes staring wide 
open with a startled, horrified look in them. The place 
was considerably cut up, and on closer examination 
M^e found that two lions had been there and had pro- 
bably struggled for possession of the body. It was the 
most gruesome sight I had ever seen. We collected 
the remains as well as we could and hi'aped stones on 
them, the head with its fixed, terrified stare seeming 
to watch us all the time, for it we did not bury, but 
took back to camp for identification before the Medical 
Officer. 

Thus occurred my first experience of man-eating 
lions, and I vowed there and then that I would spare 
no pains to rid the neighbourhood of the brutes. I 
little know the trouble that was in store for me, or how 
narrow were to be my own escapes from sharing poor 
Ungan Singh's fate. 

EXERCISES 

T {a) Practise usages m : bring to a standstill , wage war ; 
stop at nothing , protest against , 6ih\)c\ a suspicion, fears, 
etc ; to brave a danger , shared with , seize by the arm. 

(h) Tho^j happened j very good workmen. Find the 

synonym m the text, and practise two usages ol * chance ' and 
' happen ' 

2 Give synonyms for * vicinity, many a time, credit, villain, 
terror-struck, vividly ; and antonyms for : ill-timed, discredit 
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3 A peifect tool/* a perfect gale ” , practise this use of 
* perfect ’ 

4 Compare carcfiill}^ passage A with its vernacular equiva- 
lent, m the constriictioiib used 

5 Write an imaginary story oi the carrying off of coolies by 
lions such as was told to Col Patterson (6) 

6 Collect from this passage v^erbs and adjectives followed 
by ' 111 * and use them m suitable sentences 

N B — The beginnini* and end of each passage ref erred to in 
the exercises is indiiated by an asterisk. 


LESSON III 

A NKiHT VIGIL 

That same night, taking with me my double-barrelled 
shot-gun, I sat uj) in a tree close to the late jemadar's 
tent, hoping that the lions would return to it for another 
victim. I was followed to my perch by a few of the 
more terriiied coolies, who begged to be allowed to 
sit up in the tree with me , all the other workmen 
remained in their tents, but no more doors were left 
open. Shortly after settling down to my vigil, my 
hopes of shooting one of tlie brutes were raised by tlie 
sound of their ominous roaring coming closer and 
closer. Presently this ceased, and quiet reigned for 
an hour or two, as lions always stalk their prey in com- 
plete silence. All at once, however, we heard a great 
uproar and frenzied cries coming from another camp 
about half a mile away ; we knew then that the lions 
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had seized a victim there, and that we should see or 
hear nothing further of them that night. 

Next morning I found that one of the brutes had 
broken into a tent at Railhead Camp-- -wheiK'c we had 
heard the commotion during the night — and had made 
off with a poor wretch who was lying there asleep. 
After a nigliCs rest, therefore, I took up my position 
in a suitable tree near this tent. "^I did not at all like A 
the idea of walking the half-mile to the place after dark, 
but all the same I felt fairly safe, as one of my men 
carried a bright lamp close behind me He in his turn 
was followed by another leading a goat, which I tied 
under my tree in the hope that the hon might be 
tempted to seize it instead of a coolie. A steady drizzle 
commenced shortly after I had settled down to my 
night of watching, and I was soon thoroughly clnlled 
and wet. 1 stuck to niy uncomfortable post, however, 
hoping to get a shot, but I well remmnlx'r the feeling 
of impotent disappointment I experienced wlien about 
midnight I heard screams and cries and a heartrending 
shriek, which told me that the man-eati^rs had again 
eluded me and had ( laimed another vu tim elsewhere. 

At this time the various camps for th(' workmen were 
very scattered, so that the lions had a range of some 
eight mile§ on either side of Tsavo to work upon , and 
as their tactics seenftd to be to break intp a different 
camp each night, it was most difficult to forestall them. 
*Thev almost appeared, too, to have an extraordinary B 
faculty of finding out our plans beforehand, so that no 
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matter in how likely or how tempting a spot we lay 
in wait for them, they invariably avoided that particular 
place and seized their victim for the night from some 
other camp.* Hunting them by day, moreover, in such 
a dense wilderness as surrounded us, was an exceedingly 
tiring and really foolhard}^ undertaking. In a thick 
jungle of the kind round Tsavo the hunted animal has 
every chance against the hunter, as however careful 
the latter may be, a dead twig or something of the sort 
is sure to crackle just at the critical moment and so 
Ogive the alarm * Still I never gave up hope of some 
day finding their lair, and accordingly continued to 
devote all my spare time to crawling about through the 
undergrowth * Many a time when attempting to force 
my way through the thicket I had to be released by 
my gun-bearer from the fast clutches of the wait- 
a-bit thorn ; and often with ynmenso pains I suc- 
ceeded in tracing the lions to the river after they had 
seized a victim, only to lose the trail from there onwards, 
owing to the rocky nature of the ground which they 
seemed to be careful to choose m retreating to their den. 


EXERCISES 

I (a) Practise usages m : make off with, take up one’s 
position, he didn’t relish the idea of , a fanlyfeood Icssdn, 
settle down to , stick to 

(&) Study use of • perch, ominous, stalk, all the same, 
they m their turn, forestall, tactics, something of the sort, 
crackle, the critical moment ; giving their vernacular equi- 
valents in the sense in which they occur m this lesson 
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2 Give synonyms for : watch (noun), small ram, evaded me, 
turmoil, rash, something of the kind, den, lose hope, my dead 
husband. 

3 C'ompare m the constructions used, the passages B and C, 
with their vernacular equivalents 

4. (a) " However carefully we might watch " Practise 

however,* * whatever ’ used m this way, and contrast verna- 
cular equivalent usages 

{h) ** I studied immtermittently day and night, only to fail 
in my examination through falling sick ” Practise this use 
of * only * 

(6) Convert passage marked C in the text into a complex 
sentence 

5 Find words of a different part of speech from, but of the 
same derivation as • vigilance, identify, drizzle (n ), critic 

6. Learn by heart passage A 


LESSON IV 

THE BUNIA’S EXPERIENCE 

At this early stage of the struggle, I am glad to say, 
the lions v/crc not always successful in their efforts to 
capture a human being for their nightly meal, and one 
or two amusing incidents occurred to relieve the general 
feeling of uneasiness. On one occasion an enterprising 
bimm was riding along on his donkey late one night, 
when suddenly a lion sprang out on him, knocking 
over both man an5 beast. The donkey was badly 
wounded, and the lion was just about to seize the 
trader, when in some way or other his claws became 
entangled in a rope by which two empty oil tins were 
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A strung across the donkey*s neck. *The rattle and clatter 
made by these as ho dragged them after him gave him 
such a fright that he turned tail and bolted off into the 
jungle, to the intense relief of the terrified bunui, who 
quickly made his way up the nearest tree and remained 
there, shivering with fear, for the rest of the night * 
Shortly after this event, a (ireek contractor had an 
ec[ually marvellous escape He was sleeping peacefully 
in his tent one night, whrn a lion broke in, and seized 
aii-l made off witli tlie mattress on winch he was lying 
Though rudely awakened, the (ireek was quite unhurt 
and suffered from nothing worse than a bad fright. 
This same man, however, met witli a melancholy fate 
not long afterwards He had been to the hill district 
to buy cattle, and on the return journey attempted to 
take a short cut across country to the railway, but 
perished miserably of thirst on the way 

On another occasion fourteen coolies who slept to- 
gether in a large tent were one night awakened by a 
lion suddenly jumping on to the tent and breaking 
through it The brute landed with one claw on a 
coolie’s shoulder, which was badly torn , but instead 
of seizing the man himself, in his hurry he grabbed a 
large bag of rice which happened to be lying in the tent, 
and made off with it, dropping it in disgust ^some litHe 

f'- 

distance away when he realised his mistake 
These, however, were only the earlier efforts of the 
man-eaters. Later on, as will be seen, nothing flurried ' 
or frightened them in the least, and except as food they 
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showed a complete contempt for human beings * Hav- B 

ing once marked down a victim, they would allow 
nothing to deter them from securing him, whether he 
were protected by a thick fence, or inside a closed tent, 
or sitting near a brightly burning fire * * Shots, shout- C 

ing and firebrands they alike held in derision.* 

EXERCISES. 

I. Practise . My efforts were unsuccessful, I was unsuccessful 
in my efforts, just about to, tangle, entangle, nothing better 
than, to take a short cut 

2 Give synonyms for wonderful, roughly, melancholy, 
to try, grab 

3 Learn by heart and compare vernacular equivalents for 
construe tion.s m passage A 

^ I that I meant what J said he hastened to 

When he saw j 

obey Practise this use of the piesent participle B 

5 Translate into the vernacular passage C Practise this 
use of ‘ alike,’ and ‘ hold in scorn ’ 

G Form nouns from the same derivation as the following 
words • protect, secure, contemptuous, complete, flurried, 
realise, miserable, amusing, relieve, distant 

7 Give the meaning of picfixes or suffixes in : secure, 
relieve, protect, prevent, miserable, realise, distant. 

Find three other words with each prefix or suffix, and use 
them in sentences 

8* Describe the pitchiijg of a tent. 
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LESSON V 

BUILDING THORN FENCES 

All this time my own tent was pitched in an open 
clearing, unprotected by a fence of any kind round it. 

A *One night when the medical officer, Dr. Rose, was 
staying with me, we were awakened about midnight 
by hearing something tumbling about among the tent 
ropes, but on going out with a lantern we could discover 
nothing. * Daylight, however, plainly showed the ‘ ' pug* ' 
marks of a lion, so that on that occasion I fancy one 
or other of us had a narrow escape. Warned by this 
experience, I at once arranged to move my quarters, 
and went to join forces with Dr. Brock, who had just 
arrived at Tsavo to take medical charge of the district. 
We shared a hut of palm leaves and boughs, which we 
had constructed on the eastern side of the river, and 
we had it surrounded by a circular thorn fence, about 
seventy yards in diameter, well made and thick and 
high. Our personal servants also lived within the 
enclosure, and a bright fire was always kept up through- 

B out the night. ^'■For the sake of coolness, Brock and 
1 used to sit out under the verandah of this hut in the 
evenings ; but it was rather trying to our nerves to 
attempt to read or write there, as we never knew when 
a lion might spring over the fence, and be on us before 
we were aware.* We therefore kept our rifles within 
easy reach, and cast many an anxious glance out into 
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the inky darkness beyond the circle of the firelight. 
On one or two occasions, we found in the morning that 
the lions had come quite close to the fence ; but 
fortunately they never succeeded in getting through. 



“MY OWN TKNT WAS PITCHKD IN AN OPEN CEI'.ARIKO.” 

By this time, too, the camps of the workmen bad 
also been surrounded by thorn fences ; nej'erlheless 
the^ lions nianaged to jump over or to break through 
some one or other o> these, and regularly every few 
nignls a man was carried off, the re})orts of the dis- 
appearance of this or that workman coming in to me 
with painful frequency. So long, howe^^er, as Railhead 
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Camp — with its two or three thousand men, scattered 
over a wide area — remained at Tsavo, the coolies 
appeared not to take much notice of the dreadful 
deaths of their comrades. Each man felt, I suppose, 
that as the man-eaters had such a large number of 
victims to choose from, the chances of their selecting 
him in particular were very small. But when the large 
camp moved ahead with the railway, matters altered 
considerably. I was then left with only some few 
hundred men to complete the permanent works ; and 
as all the remaining workmen were naturally camped 
together, the attacks of the lions became more notice- 
able and made a deeper impression. A regular panic 
consequently took place, and it required all my powers 
of persuasion to induce the men to stay on. In fact, 
I succeeded in doing so only by allowing them to stop 
all regular work until they had built exceptionally 
thick and high fences round each camp. Within these 
enclosures fires were kept burning all night, and it was 
also the duty of the night-watchman to keep clattering 
half a dozen empty oil tins hung from a convenient 
tree. This he did by means of a long rope, while 
sitting in safety within his tent ; and the frightful noise 
thus made was kept up at frequent intervals during the 
night in the hopes of terrifying away the jnan-eaters. 
In spite of all these precaution'.,, however, the lions 
continued to make their attacks and the men con- 
tinued to disappear. 
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EXERCISES 

1. Practise usages m : warn, to give a warning, to take a 
warning, to join forces, within reach, every three days, one or 
other, in particular, take notice of, had it surrounded by . , 
impressed by. 

2. Give antonyms for appearance, painful, temporary, 
protected, regularly, considerably 

3 He kept on opening and shutting the door He kept 
clattering the tins all night Practise this use of ' keep,' for 
(a) repeated, and (6) prolonged action 

4. Learn by heart passage B, and contrast vernacular 
equivalents Practise use of * trying to our nerves,’ ‘ trying 
to my patience ’ 

5 Analyse sentence A. 

6. Write a careful description of the picture at the head 
of this lesson, using the lollowmg words ’ pitch, ])ointed, flap, 
pole, centre, peg, sunstroke, crossleggcd, smiling, basin, 
shirt-sleeves, supported, lounging 


LESSON VI 

THE ATTACK ON THE HOSPITAL 

When the railhead workmen moved on, their hospital 
camp was left behind. It stood rather apart from the 
other camps, in a clearing about three-quarters of a 
mile from m^^ hut, but was protected by a good thick 
fence and to all appearance was quite secure. It 
seemed, however, as W barriers were of no use against 
the '' demons,” for before very long one of tl^em found 
sx weak spot in the fence and broke through. On this 
occasion the Hospital Assistant had# a marvellous 

P.M.E. B 
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escape. Hearing a noise outside, he opened the door 
of his tent and was horrified to see a great lion standing 
a few yards away looking at him. The beast made a 
spring towards him, which gave the Assistant such a 
fright that he jumped backwards, and in doing so 
luckily upset a box containing medical stores. This 
crashed down with such a loud clatter of breaking glass 
that the lion was startled for the moment and made 
off to another part of the enclosure. Here, unfortu- 
nately, he was more successful, as he jumped on to and 
broke through a tent in which eight patients were 
lying. Two of them were badly wounded by his spring, 
while a third poor wretch was seized and dragged off 
bodily through the thorn fence. The two wounded 
coolies were left where they lay, a piece of torn tent 
having fallen over them ; and in this position the 
doctor and I found them on our arrival soon after dawn 
next morning. We at once decided to move the 
hospital closer to the main camp ; a fresh site was 
prepared, a stout hedge built round the enclosure, and 
all the patients were moved in before nightfall. 

As I had heard that lions generally visit recently 
deserted camps, I decided to sit up all night in the 
vacated enclosure in the hope of getting an opportunity 
of shooting one of them , but in the middle of my 
lonely vigil I heard shrieks and tries coming from the 
direction of the new hospital, telling me only too plainly 
that our dreaded foes had once more eluded me. 
Hurrying to the place at daj4ight I found that one of 
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the lions had jumped over the newly erected fence and 
had carried off the hospital bhish (water-cairier), and 
that several other coolies had been unwilling witnesses 
of the terrible scene which took place within the circle 
of light given by the big camp fire. The hhisti, it 
appears, had been lying on the floor, with his head 
towards the centre of the tent and his feet nearly 
touching the side. The lion managed to get its head 
in below the canvas, seized him by the foot and pulled 
him out. In desperation the unfortunate water-carrier 
clutched hold of a heavy box in a vain attempt to 
prevent himself being carried off, and dragged it with 
him until he was forced to let go by its being stopped 
by the side of the tent. He then caught hold of a 
tent rope, and clung tightly to it until it broke. As 
soon as the lion managed to get him clear of the tent, 
he sprang at his throat, and after a few vicious shakes 
the poor hhistis agonising cries were silenced for ever. 
The brute then seized him in his mouth, like a huge 
cat with a mouse, and ran up and down the fence 
looking for a weak spot to break through. This he 
presently found and plunged into, dragging his vi('tim 
with him and leaving shreds of torn cloth and flesh as 
ghastly evidences of his passage tliroiigh the thorns. 
Dr, Brock ^nd I were easily able to follow his track, 
and soon found the rCmains about four hundred yards 
away in the bush. There was the usual horrible sight. 
•Very little was left of the unfortunate bhisti — only the 
skull, the jaws, a few of the larger bonc*s and a portion 
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of the palm with one or two fingers attached. On one 
of these was a silver ring, and this, with the teeth (a 
relic much prized by certain castes), was sent to the 
man’s widow in India. 

Again it was decided to move the hospital ; and 
again, before nightfall, the work was completed, in- 
cluding a still stronger and thicker homa. *When the 
patients had been moved, I had a covered goods-wagon 
placed in a favourable position on a siding which ran 
close to the site which had just been abandoned, and 
in this Brock and I arranged to sit up that night.* We 
left a couple of tents still standing within the enclosure, 
and also tied up a few cattle in it as bait for the lions, 
who had been seen in no less than three different places 
in the neighbourhood during the afternoon. Four 
miles from Tsavo they had attempted to seize a coolie 
who was walking along the line. Fortunately, how- 
ever, he had just time to escape up a tree, where he 
remained, more dead than alive, until he was rescued 
by the Traffic Manager, who caught sight of him from 
a passing train. They next appeared close to Tsavo 
Station, and a couple of hours later some workmen 
saw one of the lions stalking Dr Brock as he was 
returning about dusk from the hospital. 

EXERCISES. 

I Practise u.sages in * He was forced to let go, catch hold 
of, to all appearance, catch sight of, he was hornfied to see^^ 
It stood Yathev away from the other camps. 

2. Study and use in sentences the following words : bodily, 
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scone (distinguish scenery), managed to, shred, relic, siding, 
bait. 

3. Collect words of common derivation with : vacate 
despair, evident, trace, horrid, vice. 

4. Learn by heart passage A. Practise this use of * had 
and ‘ to sit up.* 


LESSON VII 

THE ATTACK ON THE GOODS-WAGON 

Aftek dinner the doctor and I set out for the goods- 
wagon, which was about a mile away from our hut. 
As we realised later, we did a very foolish thing in 
taking up our position so late , nevertlieless we reached 
our destination in safety, and settled down to our 
watch about ten o'clock We had the lower half of 
the door of the wagon closed, while the upper half was 
left wide open for us to see out and we faced, of course, 
in the direction of the abandoned enclosure, which, 
however, we were unable to see in the inky darkness. 
For an hour or two everything was quiet, and the 
deadly silence was becoming very monotonous and 
oppressive, when suddenly, to our right, a dry twig 
snapped, and we knew that an animal of some sort 
was about. Soon afterwards we heard a dull thud, as if 
some heavy body had jumped over the fence The 
cattle, too, became very uneasy, and we could hear 
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them moving about restlessly. Then again came dead 
silence. At this point I proposed to my companion 
that I should get out of the wagon and lie on the ground 
close to it, as I could see better in that position should 
the lion come in our direction witli his prey. Brock, 
however, persuaded me to remain where I was ; and 
a few seconds afterwards I was heartily glad that I 
had taken his advice, for at that very moment one of 
the man-eaters— although we did not know it— was 
quietly stalking us, and was even tlien almost witlun 
A springing distance. ’^Orders had been given for the 
entrance to the enclosure to be blocked up, and 
accordingly we were listening in the expectation of 
hearing the lion force his way out through the bushes 
with his prey * As a matter of fact, liowever, the door- 
way had not been ])roperly closed, and while we were 
wondering what th(' lion could be doing inside the 
enclosure for so long, he was outside all the time, 
silently examining our position 

Presently I fancied I saw' soinetliing coining \ery 
quietly towards us. I feared, how'cver, to trust to my 
eyes, which by that time were strained by long staring 
through the darkness, so under my bn'ath I asked 
Brock whether he saw anything, at the same time 
covering the dark object as well as I could w'ith my 
rifle. Brock did not answer ;* he told me afterwards 
that he, too, thought he had seen something move 
but was afraid to say so lest I should fire and it turn 
out to be nothing after all. After this there was 
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intense silence again for a second or two, then with a 
sudden bound a huge body sprang at us. The lion ! ** 
I shouted, and we both fired almost at once — not a 
moment too soon, for in another second the brute 
would certainly have landed inside the wagon. As 
it was, he must have swerved off in his spring, probably 
blinded by the flash and frightened by the noise of the 
double report which was increased a hundredfold by 
the echo from the liollow iron roof of the truck. *Had 
we not been very much on the alert, he would undoubt- 
edly have got one of us, and we realised that we had 
had a very lucky and very narrow escape.* The next 
morning we found Brock's bullet embedded in the 
sand close to a footprint ; it could not have missed 
the lion by more than an inch or two. Mine was 
nowhere to be found. 

Thus ended my first meeting with one of the man- 
eaters. 


EXERCISES 

1 Practise usages in • wc sot out tor the goocls-wagon, we 
took up onr position, wo f.iccd in the direction of the enclosure, 
1 asked him under my bre.ith, to cover with one’s rifle, as a 
matter of fact, not a moment too soon 

2 Study the following words, and practise them m sentences : 
settle down, heartily glad, persuade, to block up, swerve 

3 Give synonyms for* abandoned, fancied, intense,, bound. 

4. Translate into the vernacular passage A, contraslmg the 
English with the vernacular usages, and give the vernacular 
equivalent for ‘ could be doing ’ m the next sentence T.earn 
by heart passage B 
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5 Explain various methods by which doors may be bolted or 
fixed open. 

6 Write an imag:mary short story telling of a narrow 
escape you once had, using some of the expres.sioiis practised 
in this lesson. 

7 He waited so long ” Explain grammatical construction 
of ‘ for so long,’ and give other examples of the same construc- 
tion. 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE TRAP 

The lions seemed to have got a bad fright the night 
Brock and I sat up in wait for them in the goods- 
wagon, for they kept away from Tsavo and did not 
trouble us in any way for some considerable time. 

A •’‘In this breathing space which they granted us, it 
occurred to me that should tlioy renew their attacks, 
a trap would perhaps offer the best chance of getting 
at them, and that if I could construct one in wliicli a 
couple of coolies might be used as bait without being 
in any danger themselves, the lions would be quite 
daring enough to enter it in search of them and thus 
be caught * I accordingly set to work at once, and in 
a short time managed to make a sufficiently strong 
trap out of wooden sleeperf, tram-rails, pieces of 
telegraph wire, and a length of heavy chain. It was 
divided into two parts — one for the men and one b^r 
llie lion. A, sliding door at one end admitted the 
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former, and once inside they were perfectly safe, as 
between them and the lion, if he entered at the other 
end, ran a cross wall of iron rails only three inches 
apart, and embedded both top and bottom in heavy 
wooden sleepers. The door which was to admit the 



lion was, of course, at the opposite end of the building, 
but otherwise the whole thing was very much like an 
ordinary rat-t^ap, except that it was not necessary for 
the lion to seize the bait in order to send the door 
clattering down. The door was fastened up against 
the top of the doorway by a piece of rail, which in 
turn was kept in its place by a wire fastened to one 
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end and passing down to a spring concealed in the 
ground inside the cage As soon as the lion entered 
sufficiently far into the trap, he would be bound to 
tread on the spring ; his weight on this would release 
the wire, and in an instant down would come the door 
behind him , and he could not push it out in any way, 
as it fell into a groove between two rails firmly embedded 
in the ground 

B *In making this trap, which gave us a lot of work, 
we were rather at a loss for want of tools to bore holes 
in the rails for the doorway, so as to enable them to be 
fastened by the wire to the chain * It occurred to me, 
however, that a hard-nosed bullet from my rifle would 
penetrate the iron, and on making the experiment I 
was glad to find that a hole was made as cleanly as if 
it had been punched out. 

When the trap was ready I pitched a tent over it in 
o^der further to deceive the lions, ana built an exceed- 
ingly .^trong thorn fence round it.' One small entrance 
was made at the back of the enclosure for the men, 
which they were to close on going in by pulling a bush 
after them ; and another entrance just in front of the 
door of the cage was left open for the lions For the 
first few nights I baited the trap myself, but noth- 
ing happened except that bad a* very sleepless 
and uncomfortable time, and was badly bitten by 
mosquitoes. 
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EXERCISES. 

1 Practise usages m • It occurred to me, to make an 
experiment, to make a door handle out of a reel of cotton, to 
he in wait for, punch a hole in this paper 

2 Study the lollowing words, and give exact vernaculai 
equivalents wooden sleepers, embedded, groove, a cross wall, 
release, just in front,. a breathing space 

3 Study sentence A Practise this use of ‘ should they,* 
* if they should,’ * could 1 ,’ * if I could ’ 

4 Form nouns of the same derivation as : enter, clivule, 
admit, necessary, lose, occur, deceive, enck^se 

5 “ Down woukl come the door ” klxplain and give other 
examples of this grammatical construction. 

6 Learn by heart passage B, contrasting vernacular 
tonstructions lYactise : we were at a loss, for ^\ant of, 
enable 

7 Describe carefully any trap you know of, or (i>) the 
picture illustrating this lesson. 


LESSON IX 

TtlE REKiN OF TERROR 

As a matter of fact, it was some montlis before the 
lions attacked ns again, thoiigli from time to time we 
heard of them in other quarters Not long after our 
night in the goods-wagon, two men were carried off 
from railliead, vvliilc an'^ther was taken from a place 
about ten miles away Within a very short time, this 
latter place was agaTi visited by the brutes, two more 
men being seizi'd, one of whom was killed and eaten, 
and the other so badly mauled that he died within a 
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few days. As I have said, however, there were no 
attacks at Tsavo, and the coolies, believing that their 
dreaded foes had permanently deserted the district, 
returned to their usual habits and occupations, and life 
in the camps to its normal routine. 

At last we were suddenly startled out of this feeling 
of security. One dark night the familiar terror- 
stricken cries and screams awoke the camp, and wo 
knew that the '' demons had returned and had com- 
menced a new list of victims. On this occasion a 
number of men had been sleeping outside their tents 
for the sake of coolness, thinking, of course, that the 
lions had gone for good, when suddenly in the middle 
of the night one of the brutes was discovered forcing 
its way through the enclosure. The alarm was at 
once given, and sticks, stones and firebrands were 
hurled in the direction of the intruder. All was of no 
avail, however, for the lion burst into the midst of the 
terrified group, seized an unfortunate wretch amid 
the cries and shrieks of his companions, and dragged 
him off through the thick thorn fence. He was joined 
outside by the second lion, and so daring had the two 
brutes become that they did not trouble to carry their 
victim any further away, but devoured him within 
thirty yards of the tent whej^e he had* been s^iized. 
Although several shots were fired in their direction by 
the jemaday of the gang to which the coolie belonged, 
they took no notice of these and did not attempt \o 
move until tlieir horrible meal was finished. The few 
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scattered fragments that remained of the body I would 
not allow to be buried at once, hoping that the lions 
would return to the spot the following night , and on 
the chance of this I took up my position at nightfall 
in a convenient tree. Nothing occurred to break the 
monotony of my watch, however, and the next morning 
I learned that the lions had attacked another camp 
about two miles from Tsavo — for by this time the 
camps were again scattered, as I had works in progress 
all up and down the line. * There the man-eaters had A 
been successful in obtaining a victim, whom, as in 
the previous instance, they devoured quite close to the 
camp.* *How they forced their way through the 
enclosure without making a noise was, and still is, a 
mystery to me ; I should have thought that it was 
next to impossible for an animal to get through at all.* b 
Yet they continually did so, and without a sound being 
heard. 

After this occurrence, I sat up every night for over 
a week near likely camps, but all in vain. Either the 
lions saw me and then went elsewhere, or else I was 
unlucky, for they took man after man from different 
places without ever once giving me a chance of a shot 
at them. This constant night watching was most 
dreary and fediguing work, but I felt that it was a 
duty that had to be undWtaken, as the men naturally 
looked to me for protection. In the whole of my life 
I have never experienced anything more terrifying 
than to hear the deep roars of these dreadtul monsters 
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growing gradually nearer and nearer, and to know 
that some one or other of us was fated to be their 
victim before morning dawned. Once they reached 
the vicinity of the camps, the roars completely ceased, 
and we knew that they 'were stalking their prey. 
Shouts would then pass from camp to camp, '' Khahar 
day, bhaieon, shaitan ata ** ('* Beware, brothers, the 
devil is coming *'), but the warning cries would prove 
of no avail, and sooner or later agonising shrieks would 
break the silence and another man would be missing 
from roll-call next morning. 


EXERCISES 

1 Practise usages in • as a matter of fact, within an hour, 
startled out of, gone foi good, man after man, they looked 
to me for help, the silence was broken 

2 Give synonyms for . mauled, nonnal, begin, previous, 
tiring, cease 

3 Form adjectives of the same derivation as * agony, 
permanence, security, occasion, alarm, terror, monotony. 

4 Analyse sentences A and B. 

5 Learn passage B by heart. Practise this use of : how, 
next to impossible, at all 

6 Wnte complex sentences using the following expressions : 
from time to time, for the .sake of, however, whence, although 
. . . yet, sooner or later. 

7. “ Shaitan ata ” What word should properly replace 
* ata * here ^ Contrast English sentences in whlbh * is sodiing * 
should be translated by different tenses 111 the vernacular. 
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LESSON X 

THE LIONS BECOME BOLDER 

I WAS naturally very disheartened at being defeated 
in this way night alter night, and was soon at my 
wits' end to know what to do ; it seemed as if the 
lions were really ** devils " after all and bore a charmed 
life. *As I have said before, tracking them through a 
the jungle was a hopeless task ; but as something had 
to be done to keep up the men’s spirit, I spent many 
a weary day crawling on my hands and knees tlirough 
the dense undergrowth around us.'*' *As a matter of B 
fact, if I had met the lions on any of these expeditions, 
it was much more likely that they would have added 
me to their list of victims than that 1 should have 
succeeded in killing either of them, as everything 
would have been in their favour.* About this time, 
too, I had many helpers, and several officers — civil, 
naval and military — came to Tsavo from the coast and 
sat up night after night in order to get a shot at our 
daring foes. All of us, however, met with the same 
ill success, and the lions always seemed capable of 
avoiding the watchers, while succeeding at the same 
time* in obtaining a victim. 

I have a very vivid recollection of one particular 
night when the brutes seized a man from the railway 
station and brought him close to my carpp to devour 
I could plainly hear them crunching the bones, and the 
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sound of their dreadful purring filled the air and rang 
in my ears for days afterwards. The terrible thing 
was to feel so helpless ; it was useless to attempt to 
go out, as of course the poor fellow was dead, and in 
addition it was so pitch dark as to make it impossible 
to see anything. Some half a dozen workmen, who 
lived in a small enclosure close to mine, became so 
terrified on bearing the lions at their meal that they 
shouted and implored me to allow them to come inside 
my enclosure. This I willingly did, but soon after- 
wards I remembered tliJit one man had been lying ill 
in their camp, and on making enquiry I found that 
they had cruelly left him behind alone I immediately 
took some men with me to bring him to my enclosure, 
but on entering his tent I saw by the light of the 
lantern that the poor fellow was beyond need of safety. 
He had died of shock at being deserted by his com- 
panions. 

From this time matters gradually became worse and 
worse. Hitherto, as a rule, only one of the man- 
eaters had made the attack, while the other waited 
outside in the bush ; but now they began to change 
their methods, entering the enclosures together and 
each seizing a victim. In this way two porters were 
killed during the last week of November, one being 
immediately carried off and devoured. The other was 
heard moaning for a long time, and when his terrified 
companions at last summoned up sufficient courage 
to go to his assistance, they found him stuck fast in 
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the bushes -of the enclosure, through which for once 
the lion had apparently been unable to drag him. He 
was still alive when I saw him next morning, but so 
terribly wounded that he died before he could be got 
to the hospital. 

EXERCISES 

1 Practise the following usages at my wits' end, after 
all, in addition, he had died of shock, summon up courage, 
night after night, keep up your spirits 

2 (hve synonyms for implore, hitherto, daring, vivid, 
remembrance, besides which, six 

3 Write out the verbs in sentence A, with their objects and 
subjects 

4 Translate passage B into the vernacular , study the 
expressions more likely that . than, m their favoiii ; 
analyse the passage 

5 Write sentences using appropriate prepositions with ; 
succeed, lack, capable, disheartened, stuck fast. 


LESSON XI 

THE COOLIES STRIKE WORK 

Within a few days of this the two brutes made a mo‘=^ 
ferocious attack on the largest camj) in the neigh- 
boufhood, which for safety's sake was situated within 
a stone*s-throw of Tsavo Station and close to the 
Inspector’s iron hut. Suddenly in the dead of night 
the two man-eaters burst in among the berrified work- 
men, and even from my hut, some distance away, I 

P M.E. c 
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could plainly hoar the panic-stricken shrieking of the 
coolies. Then followed cries of They’ve taken him ; 
they've taken him," as the brutes carried off their 
unfortunate victim and began their horrible feast close 
beside the camp 'I'lie Inspector fired over fifty shots 
in the direction in which he heard the lions, but they 
were not to be frightened, and calmly lay there until 
their meal was finished After examining the spot in 
the morning, we at once set out to follow the brutes, 
the Inspector feeling confident that he had wounded 
one of them, as there was a trail on the sand like that 
of the toes of a broken limb After some careful 
stalking, we suddenly found ourselves in the vicinity 
of the lions, and were greeted with angry growlings. 

A * Cautiously advancing and pushing the bushes aside, 
we saw in the gloom w4iat we at first took to be a lion 
cub closer inspection, however, showed it to be the 
remains of the unfortunate coolie, wdiich the man- 
eaters had evidently abandoned at our approach The 
legs, one arm and half the body had been eaten, and 
it was the stiff fingers of the other arm trailing along 
the sand which had left the marks we had taken to 
be the trail of a wounded lion By this time the 
beasts had retired far into the thick jungle w^here it 
was impossible to follow them.„so we had the rernains 
of the coolie buried and once more returned home 
disappointed. 

B *Now the bfuvest men in the world, much less the 
ordinary coolie, will not stand constant terrors of 
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this sort indefinitely.* The whole district was by 
this time thoroughly panic-stricken, and 1 was not 
at all surprised, therefore, to find on my return to 
camp that same afternoon that the men had all struck 
work and were waiting to speak to me. When I sent 
for them, they flocked to my enclosure in a body and 
stated that they would not remain at Tsa\^o any longer 
for anything (^r anybody ; they had come from India 
on an agreement to work for the (iovernment, not to 
supply food for (‘ither lions or devils.” No sooner 
had they made this annoum'ement than a regular 
stampede took place Some hundreds of them stopped 
the first passing train by throwing themselves on the 
rails in front of the engine, and then, swarming on to 
the trucks and throwing in then possessions anyhow, 
they fled from the accui sed spot 

After this the railwa}/ works w(‘re completely stopped; 
and for the next three weeks })racti('ally nothing was 
done but build ” lion-proot ” huts foi llios(' workmen 
who had had sutricient courage to ninain These 
shelters, perched on the top of water-tankr> .and roofs 
— anywhere for safety— made a strange and amusing 
scene , some even went so far as to dig pits inside 
their tents, into which they descended at night, t'ovc'iing 
the top o\t3r with heavv logs of wood Every good- 
sized tree in the camp had as many bc'ds lathed on to 
it as its branches W'ould bear — and sometimes more. 
I remember that one night when the camp w^as attacked, 
so many men swarmed on to one parficular tree that 
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down it came with a crash, hurling its terror-stricken 
load of shrieking coolies close to the very lions they 
were trying to avoid. Fortunately for them, a victim 
had already been secured, and the brutes were too 
busy devouring him to pay attention to anything else. 

EXERCISES 

1 Practise usages m we took these marks to be the trail, 
they had struck work, they came in a body, we had the coohe 
buried. 

2 Study expressions • at dead of night, I feel conhdent that, 
I have no confidence m, at my approach, as I approached. 

3 1 told them they were to close the door , fire as we would, 
the lions were not to be frightened Contrast and practise 
these usages of were, arc, is, etc 

4 Learn passage B by heart, and contrast its constiuctions 
with their vernacular equivalents Parse ‘ disappointed ' m 
the sentence betore this passage 

5 Within a stone Vthrow '' Practise all the usages of 
‘ within ’ that occur to you Do you know of any rule for Ihe 
use of the apostrophe ‘ s ’ with inanimate objects ^ 

6 Turn passage A into a compound sentence m the past 
tense 

7 Made a strange and amusing scene " Show by sentences 
the difference in usage of the words ‘ scene ' and ‘ scenery ' 

8 Describe the precautions taken by the coolies who remained 
at Tsavo against the lions, using the following words . tank, 
lion-proof, shelters, perched, pits, descend, lash. 
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LESSON XII 

THE DISTRICT OFFICER’S NARROW ESCAPE 

Some little time before the fliglil of the workmen, I 
had written to Mr. Whitehead, the District Olhcer, 
asking him to come up and assist me in my war against 
the lions, and to bring with him any of his native 
soldiers that he could spare. *He replied acce))ting the A 
invitation, and told me to expect him about dinner- 
time on December 2, which turned out to be the day 
after the coolies had run away His tram was due 
at Tsavo about six o'clock in tlie evening, so I sent a 
servant up to the station to meet him and to hel]) in 
carrying his baggage to the camp In a \’ery short 
time, however, my servant rushc‘d bac'k trc'mbling wilh 
terror, and informed me that then' was no sign of tlie 
train or of the railway staff, but tliat an imorinous lion 
was standing on the station platform This extra- 
ordinary story I did not believe in tli(^ h^ast, as by this 
time the coolies- never remarkable loi* bravery- - were 
in such a state of fright that if they caiiglit sight even 
of a dog in the bush, they were sure to imagine it was 
a lion , but I found out next dav that it was an actual 
fact, and that both s#ationmaster and signalman had 
been obliged to take refuge from one of the man-eaters 
by locking themselves in the station building. 

I waited some little time for Mr Whitehead, but 
eventually, as he did not put in an appearance I 
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concluded that he must have postponed his journey 
until the next day, and so had my dinner in my custo- 
mary solitary state. During the meal I heard a couple 
of shots, but paid no attention to them, as rifles were 
constantly being lired off in the neighbourhood of the 
camp. Later in the evening, I went out as usual to 
watch for our elusive foes, and took up my position in 
a crib made of sleepers which I had built close to a 
camp which I thought was likely to be attacked. Soon 
after settling down at my post, I was surprised to hear 
the man-eaters growling and purring and crunching up 
bones about seventy yards from the crib. I could not 
understand what they had found to eat, as I had 
heard no disturbance in the camps, and I knew by 
bitter experience tliat every meal the brutes obtained 
from us was announced by shrieks and uproar. 

B * The only conclusion I could come to was that they 
had pounced upon some poor unsuspecting native 
traveller.* After a time 1 was able to make out their 
eyes glowing in the darkness, and I took as careful 
aim as was possible m the circumstances and fired ; 
but the only notice they paid to the shot was to 
carry off whatever they were devouring and to retire 
quietly over a slight rise which prevented me from 
seeing them. There they finished their meal at their 
ease. 

As soon as it was daylight, I got out of my crib and 
went towards the place when' I had last heard thenl. 

C*On the way, whom should I meet but my missing 
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guest, Mr Whitehead, looking very pale and ill, and 
generally dishevelled 

♦“Where on earth have you come from ? “ I ex- D 
claimed. “ Why didn't you turn up to dinner last 
night ? " 

“ A nice reception you give a fellow when you invite 
him to dinner," was his only reply. 

“ Why, what’s up ^ I asked. 

“ That devilish lion ot yours nearly did for me last 
night," said Whitehead 

“ Nonsense, you must have dreamed it ! " I cried in 
astonishment.* 

For answer he turned round and showed me his back. 

“ That’s not much of a dream, is it ? " he asked. 

His clothing was rent by one huge tear from the nape 
of the neck downwards, and on the flesh there were 
four great claw marks, showing red and angry through 
the torn cloth. Without further talk, I hurried him 
off to my tent, and bathed and dressed his wounds ; 
and when I had made him considerably more comfort- 
able, I got from him the whole story of the events of 
the night. 


EXERCISES 

u Practise* usages iu some little time 


after 'I 


a state of 


before, f 

fright, to put in an appearance, I did not in tlie least believe 
this, to come to a conclusion 


2 Study the following words or expressions and use them 
m sentences due, staff, to take refuge, at’thQjr ease, to accept 
an invitation, a slight rise. 
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3. Form adjectives of the same derivation as : elude, miss, 
custom, terror, remark, actually, devil, expect. 

4, Kewiitc passage D m indirect speech , study — to turn 
up to dinner, he nearly did tor me 

5 Learn passage A by heart and rewrite it, using direct 
speech , study and translate . which turned out to be 

6 Analyse passage 13 

7. Compare with the v'^ernacular passage C Practise : 
* who . . but,’ as in ‘ who but he could climb so steep a hill.’ 

8. Write Mr Whitehead’s letter accepting the invitation. 


LESSON XIII 

ABDULLAH’S HORRIBLE FATE^ 

It appeared that his train was very late, so that it 
was quite dark when he arrived at Tsavo Station, 
from which the track to my camp lay through a small 
cutting. He was accompanied by Abdullah, his 
sergeant, who walked close behind him carrying a 
lighted lamp All went well until they were about 
half-way through the gloomy cutting, when one of 
the lions suddenly jumped down upon them from the 
high bank, knocking Whitehead over and tearing his 
back in the manner I had seen. Fortunately, however, 
he had his rifle with him, and instantly fired. The 
flash and the loud report must have dazed the lion for 
a second or two, enabling Whitehead to free himself ; 
but the next instant the brute pounced like lightning 
on the unfortunate Abdullah, with whom he at once 
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made off. All that the poor fellow could say was: 
“ Oh, Master, a lion.” As the lion was dragging him 
over the bank, Wliitehcad fired again, but without 
effect, and the brute quickly disa])pcarcd into the 



WHITEHEAD ON A TROTXRY AT THE KXAC.T sro'I' WHI'RK THE LION 
.H IMPED UPON HIM. 

darkness with his prey. It was, of course, this un* 
fortunate man whom I had heard the lions devouring 
during the night. ^Whitehead himself had a marvellous a 
escape ; his wounds w^re happily not very deep, and 
caused him little or no inconvenience afterwards,* 

On the same day, December 3, the forces opposed to 
the lions were further strengthened. I^Ir. Farquhar, 
the Superintendent of Police, arrived from the coast 
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with a score of sepoys to assist in hunting down the 
man-eaters, whose fame had by this time spread far 
and wide, and every precaution was taken, his men 
being posted on the most convenient trees near every 
B camp. * Several other officials had also come up on leave 
to ]oin in the chase, and each of these guarded a likely 
spot in the same way, Mr. Whitehead sharing my post 
inside the crib.* Further, in spite of some chaff, my 
lion trap was put in thorough working order, and two 
of the sepoys took up their positions in it as bait 

Our preparations were quite complete by nighttall, 
and we all took up our appointed positions. Nothing 
happened until about nine o’clo('k, when to my great 
satisfaction the intense stillness was suddenly broken 
by the noise of the door of the trap clattering down. 

' At last,'' I thought, one at least of the brutes is 
done for." But I was doomed to disappointment. 

The bait-sepoys liad a lamp burning inside their part 
of the cage, and were each armed with a rifle, with 
plenty of ammunition. They had also been given 
strict orders to shoot at once if a lion should enter the 
trap. Instead of doing so, howi'ver they were so 
terrified when he rushed in and began to lash himself 
madly against the bars of the cage, that they completely 
lost their heads and WTre actpally too bewnldercfd to 
fire. Not for some minutes— not, indeed, until Mr. 
Farquhar, whose post was close by, shouted at them 
and cheered ,them on — did they at all recover them- 
selves. Then when at last they did begin to fire, they 
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fired at random- anywhere, anyhow. Whitehead and 
I were at right angles to the direction in which they 
should have shot, and yet their bullets came whizzing 
all round us Altogether they fired over a score of 
shots, and in the end succeeded only in blowing away 
one of the bars of the door, thus allowing our prize to 
make good his escape How they failed to kill him 
several times over is, and always will be, a complete 
mystery to me, as they could have put the ends of 
their rifles absolutely toucbiiig Ins body. There was, 
indeed, some blood scattered about the trap, but it 
was small consolation to know tliat the brute, whose 
capture and death seemed so certain had only been 
slightly wounded 

Still we were not unduly dejected, and when morning 
came a hunt was at once arranged Accordingly we 
spent the greater part of the day on our hands and 
knees following the lions through the dense thickets 
of thorny jungle, but though we heard their growls 
from time to time, we never succeeded in actually 
coming up witli them Of the whole parly only 
Farquhar managed to catch a momentary glimpse of 
one as it bounded over a bush Two days more were 
spent in the same manner, and with equal unsuccess ; 
and 'then Firquhar ai^d his sepoys were obliged to 
return to the coast Mr Whitehead also departed for 
his district, and once again I was left alone with the 
man-eaters. 
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EXERCISES. 

T Practise usages in • all went well, in spite of, to put in 
working order, one at least (of the brutes) is done for, they 
completely lost their heads, he made good his escape, far and 
wide, loo hot to walk 

2 Study the following expressions and use them m sentences : 
at random, sevcnd times over, but still, altogether 

3 Form verbs and nouns of the same derivation as . able, 
strong, bewildering, consoling, equal, completely 

4 I. earn passage A by heart , study and compare verna- 
cular for following constructions he himself, to cause incon- 
vf'nience, little or no 

5 Tran^^late passage B into the vernacular, contrasting 
('onsti uctions 

(5 Describe the picture of Mr Whitehead on a trolley, using 
the following words curve, banks, seated, dressed m, accom- 
panied by, rails, distance, indistinct 


LESSON XIV 

A MTSERABLK FAILURE 

A DAY or two after the departure of my allies, as I 
was leaving my enclosure soon after dawn on December 
9, I saw a man running excitedly towards me, shouting 
out ‘‘ Lion ’ Lion ’ and every now and again looking 
behind him as he ran. On qyestioning 'mm I found 
that the lions had tried to snatch a man from the camp 
by the river, but failing in this had seized and killed 
one of the dpnkeys, and were at that moment busy 
devouring it not far off. Now was my chance. 
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I rushed for the heavy rifle which Farquhar had 
kindly left with me for use in case an opportunity such 
as this should arise, and, led by the messenger, I started 
most carefully to stalk the lions, who, I sincerely 
hoped, were engrossed in their meal. *I was getting A 
on splendidly, and could just make out the outline of 
one of them through the dense bush, when unfortun- 
ately my guide snapped a rotten branch. *The wily 
beast heard the noise, growled his defiance, and dis- 
appeared in a moment into a patch of even thicker 
jungle close by. In desperation at the thought of his 
escaping me once again, I crept hurriedly back to the 
camp, summoned the workmen who were there and 
told them to bring till the tom-toms, tin cans and other 
noisy instruments of any kind that could be found. 
As quickly as possible I posted them in a half-circle 
round the thicket, and gave the head jemadar instruc- 
tions to start a beating of all the tom-toms and cans 
at once as soon as he judged that I had had time to 
get round to the other side 1 then crept round by 
myself and soon found a good position and one which 
the lion was most likely to pass, as it was in the middle 
of a broad path leading straight from the place where 
he was concealed. I lay down behind a small ant 
hilt, and waited expectantly. Very soon I heard a 
tremendous din being raised by the advancing line of 
coolies, and almost immediately, to my intense joy, 
out into the open path stepped a huge maneless lion. 

It was the first occasion during all these* trying months 
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upon which I had had a fair chance at one of these 
brutes, and my satisfaction on seeing him was un- 
bounded. 

Slowly he advanced along the path, stopping every 
B few seconds to look round. * I was only partly concealed 
from view, and if his attention had not been so fully 
occupied by the noise behind him, he must have 
observed me As he was ignorant of my presence, 
however, I let him approach to within about fifteen 
yards of me, and then covered him with my rifle. The 
moment I moved to do this, he caught sight of me, 
and seemed much astonished at my sudden appearance, 
for he stuck his forefeet into the ground, threw himself 
back on his haunches and growled savagely. As I 
covered his brain with my rifle, I felt that at last I had 
him absolutely at my mercy, but . . never trust an 
untried weapon * I pulled the trigger, and to my 
horror heard the dull snap that tells of a misfire 

Worse was to follow I was so taken aback by this 
accident that I entirely forgot to fire the left barrel, and 
lowered the rifle from my shoulder with the intention 
of reloading- if I should be given time Fortunately 
for me, the lion was so distracted by the terrific din 
and uproar of the coolies behind him that instead of 
springing on me, as might have been expected,*’ he 
C bounded aside into the jungl(‘ again. ’^By this time I 
had collected my wits, and just as he jumped I fired 
the left barrel * An answ'ering angry growl told me 
that he had been hit ; but nevertheless he succeeded 
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once more in getting clear away, for although I tracked 
him for some little distance, I eventually lost his trail 
in a rocky patch of ground. 

Bitterly did I curse the hour in which I had relied 
on a borrowed weapon, and in my disappointment and 
vexation I abused owner, maker, and riilc alike. ^Tlic c 
lions seemed to bear charmed lives.* 

EXERCISES 

T Practise usages in I am busy working, every now and 
again, in case 1 should have a chance to use it, I had him at 
my mercy, 1 was so taken aback by his words that 

2 Give synonyms for snatch, wily, dense, despeiation, 
summon, likely, hidden, noise, absorbed 

3 Use in sentences pay attention to, in despair, by myself, 
to my joy, fully occupied 

\ T.earn by heart passage A Practise the expiessions T 
am getting on well, T could just make out a lion in the darkness 

5 Paraphrase passage B, and practise similai ‘ il ’ sentences 
Contrast vornaciilar equivalent 

6 Form ten adjectives trom nouns by adding the suffix 
* ness ’ ^\hat docs it mean ^ 

7 Translate into tlic vernacular passage C 

8. Describe a tom-tom or a rifle, and explain how it is used. 


LESSON XV 

ANOTHER NIGHT V/ATCH 

After this miserable failure there was, of course, 
nothing to do but to leturn to camp. • Before doing 
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so, however, I went to look at the dead donkey, which 
I found to have been only slightly devoured at the 
quarters. It is a curious fact that lions always begin 
at the tail of their prey and eat upwards towards the 
head. As their meal had thus been interrupted 
evidently at the very beginning, I felt pretty sure that 
one or other of the brutes would return to the carcase 
at nightfall. Accordingly, as there was no tree of any 
kind close at hand, I had a staging erected some ten 
A feet away from the body *This machan was about 
twelve feet high and was composed of four poles stuck 
into the ground and inclined towards each other at 
the top, where a plank was lashed to serve as a seat.* 
Further, as the nights were still pitch dark, I had the 
donkey's carcase secured by strong wires to a neigh- 
B bouring stump, *so that the lions might not be able to 
drag it away before I could get a shot at them.* 

At sundown, therefore, I took up my position on 
my airy perch, and much to the disgust of my gun- 
bearer, Mahina, I decided to go alone. I would gladly 
have taken him with me, indeed, but he had a bad 
cough, and I was afraid lest he should make any un- 
intentional noise or movement which might spoil all. 
Darkness fell almost immediately, and evervthmg 
became extraordinarily still. The solitude and still- 
ness had their effect on me, add I gradually fell into 
C a dreamy mood. * Suddenly I was startled out of my 
reverie by the snapping of a twig • and, straining my 
ears for a further sound, I fancied I could hear the 
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rustling of a large body forcing its way through the 
bush.* ‘‘ The man-eater,” I thought to myself ; 
” surely to-night my luck will change and I shall get 
one of the brutes.” Profound silence again succeeded ; 
I sat on my perch like a statue, every nerve tense with 
excitement. Very soon, however, all doubt as to the 
presence of the lion was dispelled A deep long-drawn 
sigh —sure sign of hunger---came up from the bushes, 
and the rustling commenced again as he cautiously 
advanced. In a moment or two a sudden stop, followed 
by an angry growl, told me that my presence had been 
noticed ; and I began to fear that disappointment 
awaited me once more 

But no ; matters quickly took an unexpected turn. 
The hunter became the hunted ; and instead of either 
making off or coming for the bait prepared for him, 
the lion began to stalk me • For about two hoius he 
horrified me by slowly creeping round and round my 
machan, gradually edging his way nearer and nearer. 
Every moment I expected him to rush it ; and the 
staging had not been strongly enough constructed to 
withstand such an attack. If one of the rather flimsy 
poles should break, or if the lion could spring the 
twelve feet which separated me from the ground . . . the 
thought was»scarcely a pleasant one. I began to feel 
distinctly uncomfort abfe, and heartily repented my 
folly in having placed myself in such a dangerous 
position I kept perfectly still, however, hardly daring 
even to blink my eyes ; but the long-continued strain 

P.M.R 1) 
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was tiring me, and my feelings may be better imagined 
than described when about midnight suddenly some- 
thing came flop and struck me on the back of the head. 
For a moment I was so ternfied that I nearly fell oft 
the plank, as I thought that the lion had sprung on 
me from behind. Regaining my senses in a second or 
two, I realised that I had been hit by nothing more 
terrible than an owl, which had doubtless mistaken 
me for the branch of a tree — not a very alarming tiling 
to happen in ordinary circumstances, I admit, but 
coming at the time it did, it almost paralysed me. The 
start which I could not help giving was immediately 
answered by a deep growl from below. 


EXERCISES 

I. Practise usages m I teel pretty sure, close at hand, 
at the very end, some ten feet off, much to the disgust of, 
T had a staging erected 

2 Find .synonyms m the text foi : fastened, near by, 
loneliness, deep, followed, tight, weak, a dead body 

3 What IS a stump '> Collect names for the dilferent paits 
of a tree 

4 Learn passage A by heart Practise uses of • inclined, 
this box will serve as a cupboard 

5 Translate passage C into the vernacular, comparing 
constructions 

6 Write three complex sentences, using tl\p grammatical 
constiuction illustrated in sentencc^B so that the lions might 
. . . before . could 

7. Describe any scene after nightfall m an Indian village. 
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LESSON XVI 

DEATH OF THE FIRST MAN-EATER 

After this I again kept as still as I could, though 
absolutely trembling with excitement ; and in a short 
while I heard the lion begin to creep stealthily towards 
me. *I could barely make out his form as he crouched A 
among the whitish undergrowth , but I saw enough 
for my purpose, and before he could come any nearer, 

I took careful aim and pulled the trigger The sound 
of the shot was at once followed by a most teirific 
roar, and then I could hear him leaping about in all 
directions I was no longer able to see him, however, 
as his first bound had taken him into the thick bush ; 
but to make sure of killing liim I kept firing away in 
the dirc'ction in which I heard him lounging about 
At length came a series of mighty groans, gradually 
changing into deep sighs, and finally ceasing altogether ; 
and I felt ('onviiiced that one of the “ devils who 
had so long wornc'd us would trouble us no more. 

As soon as I ceased firing, a tumult of inquiring 
voices was borne across the dark jungle from the men 
in camp about a cpiarter of a mile away. I shouted 
back* that I was safe and sound, and that one of the 
lions was dead, whereupon such a mighty chec^r went 
up from all tlie camps as must have astonished the 
dwellers of tlie jungle for miles around. Soon I saw 
scores of lights twinkling through the bushes . every 
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man in camp turned out, and with tom-toms beating 
and horns blowing came running to the scene. They 
surroundeed my machan, and to my amazement threw 
themselves on the ground before me, saluting me with 
cries of '' Mabarak ! Mabarak ! which I believe 



“ HIS LENGTH FROM TIP OF NOSE TO TIP OF TAIL WAS NINE FEET 
EIGHT INCHES.” 


means '' blessed one or '' saviour.'' All the same, 
I refused to allow any search to be made that night for 
the body of the lion, in case his companion might be 
close by ; besides, it was possible that he might be 
still alive, and capable of making a last spring. Accord- 
ingly we all returned in triumph to the camp, where 
great rejoiciilgs were kept up for the remainder of the 
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night, the African natives celebrating the occasion by 
an especially wild and savage dance. 

For my part, I anxiously awaited the dawn ; and 
even before it was thoroughly light I was on my way 
to the eventful spot, as I could not completely persuade 
myself even yet that the devil might not have 
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eluded me in some mysterious way. * Happily my fears B 
proved groundless, and I was relieved to find that my 
luck had really turned at last.* I had scarcely traced 
the blood for more than a few paces when, on rounding 
a bush, I was startled to see a huge lion right in front 
of me, seemingly alive and crouching for a' spring. 
On looking closer, however, I satisfied myself that he 
was really and truly stone-dead, whereupon my 
followers crowded round, laughed and* danced, and 
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shouted with joy like children, and bore me in triumph 
shoulder-high round the dead body. These thanks- 
giving ceremonies being over, I examined the body and 
found that two bullets had taken effect — one close 
behind the left shoulder, evidently penetrating the 
heart, and the other in the off hind leg The prize 
was indeed one to be proud of ; his length from tip 
of nose to tip of tail was nine feet eight inches, he 
stood three feet nine inches higli, and it took eight 
men to carry him back to camji The only blemish 
was that the skin was much scored by the enclosure 
thorns llirough which he had so often forced Ins way 
in carrying off his Mctims 

The news of the death of one of the dreaded man- 
eaters soon spread far and wide o\'er the country . 
telegrams of congratulation came pouring in, and 
scores of people flocked from up and down the railway 
to see the skin for themselves. 


ICXERCISES 

1 Practise usages in every man turned out, 1 for my 
part, it took SIX men to build this liouse, telegrams tame pounyig 
in, in the off lund log, to celebrate an occasion 

2 Practise orally m sentences to make sure, Ix'SKles, 
scarcely, f.irand wide, ior miles around, capable of, whereupon, 
all the same, lest 

3 (hve synonyms for and form* verbs from . conviction, 
cessation, astonishment, elusion, penetration, inquiry 

] Translate passage 1> into the vernacular Practise the 
verbs in this sentence in other sentences 

5 Learn passage A by heart, and analyse it 
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6. Wnte a description of the lion, with the liclp of the two 
pictures in this lesson, or Write in direct speech a conversation 
between Col. Patteison and a man from his camp who saw the 
lion dead. 


LESSON XVII 

A LION ROUND THh: RAILWAY INSPECTOR’S 

bun(;alow 

It must not be imagined that with the death of this 
lion our troubles at Tsavo were at an end , his com- 
panion was still at large, and very soon began to 
make us unpleasantly aware of the fact. Only a few 
nights passed before he made an attempt to get at 
the Railway Inspector, climbing u}) the steps of his 
bungalow and prowling round the \'erandah The 
Inspector, hearing the noise and thinking it was a 
drunken coolie, shouted angrily (io away ! but, 
fortunately for him, did not attempt to come out or 
to open the door. Thus disappointed in his attempt 
to obtain a meal of human flesh, the lion sciz.ed a couple 
of the Inspector's goats and devoured them there and 
then. 

On hearing of this occurrence, I determined to sit 
up the next night near the Inspc'ctor's bungalow. 
Fortunately there was a vacant iron shed close at hand, 
with a cohvenient loophole in it joY firing from ; and 
outside this I placed three full-grown ^oats as bait, 
tying them to a piece of rail, weighing about 250 lbs. 
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The night passed uneventfully until just before day- 
break, when at last the lion turned up, pounced on 
one of the goats and made off with it, at the same 
time dragging away the others, rail and all. I fired 
several shots in his direction, but it was pitch dark 
and quite impossible to see anjdhing, so I only succeeded 
in hitting one of the goats. 

Next morning I started off in pursuit and was joined 
by some others from the camp. I found that the trail 
of the goats and rail was easily followed, and we soon 
came up, about a quarter of a mile away, to where 
the lion was still busy at his meal. He was concealed 
in some thick bush and growled angiily on hearing 
our approach ; finally, as we got closer, he suddenly 
made a charge, rushing through the bushes at a great 
pace. In an instant, every man of the party scrambled 
hastily up the nearest tree, with the exception of one 
of my assistants, who stood steadily by me throughout. 
The brute, however, stopped in the middle of his charge, 
and on throwing stones into the bushes where we had 
last seen him, we guessed by the silence that he had 
slunk off. We therefore advanced cautiously, and on 
getting up to the place discovered that he had indeed 
escaped us, leaving two of the goats scarce!}^ touched. 

Thinking that in all probabilh:y the lionVould r(?turn 
as usual to finish his meal, I had a very strong scaffolding 
put up a few feet away from the dead goals, and took 
up my position on it before dark. On this occasion 
I brought my gun-bearer, Mahina, to take a turn at 
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watching, as I was by this time worn out for want of 
sleep, having spent so many nights on the look-out. 
I was just dozing off comfortably when suddenly I 
felt my arm seized, and on looking up saw Mahina 
pointing in the direction of the goats. Sher ! 

(“ Lion ! was all he whispered. I grasped my 
double-barrelled gun, which I had loaded, and waited 
patiently. In a few moments I was rewarded, for as 
I watched the spot where I expected the lion to appear, 
there was a rustling among the bushes and I saw him 
citep out stealthily into the open and pass almost 
directly beneath us I fired both barrels almost 
together into his shoulder, and to my joy could see him 
go down under the force of the blow. Quickly I reached 
for my rifle, but before I could use it he was out of 
sight among the bushes, and I had to fire after him 
quite at random. Nevertheless I was confident of 
getting him in the morning, and accordingly set out 
as soon as it was light For over a mile there was no 
difficulty in following the blood-trail, and as lie had 
rested several times I felt sure that he had been badly 
wounded. In the end, however, my hunt proved 
fruitless, for after a time the traces of blood ceased 
and the surface of- the ground became rocky, so that 
I was no long^^r able to follow the trail. 

EXERCISES 

• I. Practise usages in • at last the lion turned up, in all 
probability, now you take a turn at reading, 'we set out at 
nine o^clock. 
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2 Give synonyms lor at large, intoxicated, vacant, 
fruitless, at a groat pace, out ol sight 

3 Study and use m sentences . \ there and then, 

aware of, / 

in pm suit of, tliroughout, worn out, joined by, a loop-hole. 

4 Parse words in italics in this lesson 

5 Use ' charge ' as (i) a noun, (z) a verb, in as many 
different meanings as you know 

6 (rive the niilway Imspector’s story as reported to Col. 
Patterson by a thud person 


LESSON XVIII 
THE LION WOUNDED 

As it happened, there was no sign of our enemy for 
about ten days after this, and we began to hope that 
he had died of Ins wound^s in the bush All the same 
wc still took every precaution at night, and it was 
fortunate that wc did so, as otherwise at least one 
more victim would have been added to the list For 
on the night of December 27, I was suddenly aroused 
by a terrified shouting from my trolley men, who slept 
in a tree close outside my enclosure, that a lion was 
A trying to get at them. *It would have been madness 
to have gone out, as the mo^on was hidden by*densc 
clouds and it was absolutely impossible to see anything 
more than a yard in front of one ; so all I could do 
was to fire ^off a few shot just to frighten the brute 
away.* This apparently had the desired effect, for the 
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men were not further troubled that night ; but the 
man-eater had evidently prowled about for some 
time, for wo found in the morning that he had gone 
right into every one of their tents, and round the tree 
was a regular ring of his footmarks 

*The following evening I took up my position in this B 
same tree, in the hope that he would make another 
attempt.* The night began badly, as while climbing 
up to my perch I very nearly put my hand on a veno- 
mous snake which was lying coiled round one of the 
branches. As may be imagined, 1 came down again 
very quickly, but one of my men managed to kill it 
with a long pole * Fortunately the niglit was clears 
and cloudless, and the moon made everything almost 
as bright as day* I kept watch until about 2 am., 
when I roused Mahina to take his turn. For about 
an hour I slept peacefully with my back to the tree, 
and then woke suddenly with an uncomfortable feeling 
that something was wrong Mahina, however, was 
on the alert, and had seen nothing , and although I 
looked carefully round us on all sides, I too could 
discover nothing unusual. Only half satisfied, I was 
about to lie back again, when I fancied I saw something 
move a little way off among the low bushes On 
gazing intently at the spot for a few seconds, I found 
I was not mistaken. It was the man-eater, cautiously 
stalking us. 

The ground was fairly open round oyr tree, with 
only a small bush here and there , and from our 
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position it was a most fascinating sight to watch this 
great brute stealing stealthily round us, taking advan- 
C tage of every hiding-place as he came. *His skill 
showed that he was an old hand at the terrible game 
of ihan hunting : so I determined to run no undue 
risk of losing him this time.* I accordingly waited until 
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he got quite close— about twenty yards away — and 
then fired my rifle at his chest. I heard the bullet 
strike him, but unfortunately it had no great effect, 
for with a fierce growl he twrned and made off with 
great long bounds. Before he disappeared from sight, 
however, I managed to have three more shots at him, 
and anothes growl told me that the last of these had 
also taken effect. 
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We awaited daylight with impatience, and at the 
first glimmer of dawn we set out to hunt him down. 

I took a native tracker with me, so that I was free to 
keep a good look-out, while Mahina follow'cd immedi- 
ately behind with a second rifle. Splashes of blood 
being plentiful, we were able to get along quickly ; 
and we had not proceeded more than a quarter of a 
mile through the jungle when suddenly a fierce warning 
growl was heard right in front of us. Looking cautiously 
through the bushes, I could see the man-eater glaring 
out in our direction, and showing his teeth in an angry 
snarl. I at once took careful aim and fired. Instantly 
he sprang out and made a most determined charge 
down on us. I fired again and knocked him over ; 
but in a second he was up once more and coming for 
me as fast as he could in his crippled condition. A 
third shot had no apparent eflcct, so I put out my 
hand for the second rifle, hoping to stop him with it. 
To my dismay, however, it was not there. *The D 
terror of the sudden charge had proved too much for 
Mahina, and both he and the rifle were by this time 
well on their way up a tree.* In the circumstances 
there was nothing to do but follow suit, which I did 
without loss of time ; and but for the fact that one 
of my shots had broken, a hind leg, the brute would 
most certainly have had me. Even as it was, 1 had 
barely time to swing myself up out of lus reach before 
he arrived at the foot of the tree. 
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EXERCISES 

I. Practise usages in • I shall take the precaution of wearing 
my coat, I was about to sH down when , to keep a look-out, 
cottages were dotted here and there upon the plain, there 
was nothinq to do but to folloiv suit 

2 Use in sentences to take advantage of, to have an 
effect on, immediately in front, cripple, to my dismay, barely 
time 

3 Translate passage C into the vernacular. Practise : to 
run a risk. 

4 Learn passage D by heart Practise : This proved t(X) 
much f<ir me, well on his way 

5 Rewrite passages B in the future tense 

6 Make a complete complex sentence of passage A 

7, “ But for hi.s help you would have been riunod Rewrite 
as a full conditional sentence 

8 Explain from the picture Col. Patterson's arrangements 
for keeping a look-out 


LESSON XIX 

DEATH OF THE SECOND MAN-EATER 

When the lion found he was too late, he started to 
limp back to the thicket ; but by this time I had 
seized the rifle from Mahina, and the first shot I fired 
from it seemed to finish him, for he fbll over and lay 
motionless. Rather foolishly, I at once scrambled 
A down from the tree and walked towards him. *To my 
surprise arjd no little alarm he jumped up and attempted 
another charge.* This time, however, a bullet in the 
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chest and another in the head finished him for good 
and all ; he dropped down not live yards away from me, 
and died gamely, biting savagely at a branch which 
had fallen to the ground 

By this time all the workmen in camp, attracted 
by the sound of the firing, had arrived on the scene, 
and so great their resentment against the brute 
who had killed such numbers of their comrades that it 
was only with the greatest difficulty that I could 
restrain them from tearing the dead body to pieces. 
Eventuallv, amid the wild rejoicings of the natives and 
coolies, I had the lion earned to my enclosure, which 
was close at hand. On examination we found no less 
than six bullet holes m the body, and embedded only 
a little way in the flesh of the back was the shot which 
I had fired into him from the scaffolding about ten 
days previously He measured nine feet six inches 
from tip of nose to tip of tail, and stood three feet 
eleven and a half inches high ; but, as in the case of 
his companion, the skin was disfigured by being deeply 
scored all o\^er by the thorns. 

The news of the death of the second “ devil soon 
spread far and wide over the country, and natives 
actually travelled from up and down the line to have 
a look at my tropnics ^nd at the devil -killer ' as 

they called me. Best of all, the coolies who had run 
away came flocking back to Tsavo, and much to my 
relief, work was resumed and we were pever again 
troubled by nian-eaters. ’*‘It was amusing, indeed, to B 
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notice the change which took place in the attitude of 
the workmen towards me after I had killed the two 
lions.* Instead of wishing to murder me, as they once 
did, they could not now do enough for me, and as a 
token of their gratitude they presented me with a 
beautiful silver bowl, as well as with a long poem 
written in Hindustani describing all our trials and my 
ultimate victory. This bowl I shall always consider 
my most highly prized and hardest won trophy. The 
inscription on it reads as follows . 

Sir, — We, j^our Overseer, Timekeepers, Mistaris and 
Workmen, present you with this bowl as a token 
of our gratitude to you for your bravery in killing two 
man-eating lions at great risk to your own life, thereby 
saving us from the fate of being devoured by these 
terrible monster^ who nightly broke into our tents and 
took our fellow-workers from our side. In presenting 
you with this bowl, we all add our prayers for your 
long life, happiness and prosperity. We shall ever 
remain, Sir, Your grateful servants. 

Baboo PURSHOTAM Ht^RJEE PURMAR, 
Overseer and Clerk of Works, 
on behalf of your Workmen, 

Dated at Tsavo, January 30, 1899 
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EXERCISES. 

I. Practise usages in . much to my relief, piesent with, 
present to, restrain from 

2 Give synonyms for : resentment, comrade, amid, ten days 

before, final What is meant by . — (i) ‘a trophy ’ ? (2) ** Now 

there was nothing they were not ready to do for me.’* 

3 Form words of the same derivation as : restraint, grateful, 
beauty, describe, consider, inscribe, prosper Give meanings 
of prefixes and suffixes m these words, and give other words 
illustrating the same use ot them 

4 Use in sentences : close at hand, as a token of, on behalf of. 

5. Translate into the vernacular passage B. Practise : his 
attitude towards me is friendly. 

6. Write a short speech made by Col Patterson thanking 
the workmen for their gilt, using the following words * pleasure, 
receive, token, giatitude, sincerely, troubles, over for good, 
bowl, consider, trophy, accept, hearty thanks. 

7. Turn passage A into a complex sentence. 


LESSON XX 

THE MAN-EATERS' DEN 

There were some rocky-looking hills lying to the 
south-west of Tsavo which I was particularly anxious 
to explore, so on one occasion when work had been 
stopped for the day owing to lack of material, I set 
off for them, accompaifled by Mahina and a JPunjabi 
coolie, who was so stout that he went by the name of 
Mota {ix '' Fattie ”). In the course of my little 
excursions round Tsavo I gradually disc^^vered that I 

P.M.E. B 
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was nearly always able to make my way in any direc- 
tion I wished by following certain well-defined animal 
paths, which I mapped out bit by bit during my 
explorations. On this occasion, for instance, as soon 
as we had crossed the river and liad struck into the 
jungle, we were fortunate enough to find a path leading 
in the right direction, which greatly facilitated our 
progress As we were making our way along this path 
through tlie dry bed of a nullah, I happened to notice 
that the sandy bottom sparkled here and there where 
the sunbeams penetrated the dense foliage This at 
once filled my head with thoughts of precious stones, 
and as the spot looked likely enough, 1 started to dig 
vigorously at the gravel with my hunting knife. After 
a few minutes of this work, I came across what I at 
first took to be a magnificent diamond sparkling in the 
damp sand : it was about half an inch long. 1 tested 
the stone on my watch glass and found that it cut my 
initials quite easily, and though I knew that quartz 
would do this as well, it did not seem to me to have 
the appearance of any quartz I had ever seen, fi^or a 
moment or two I was greatly delighted with my dis- 
covery, and began to have rosy dreams of a diamond 
mine ; but I am sorry to say that on closer examination 
and testing I was forced to the conclusion that my. find 
was not a diamond, though ufilike any other mineral 
I had ever come across. 

My hopes of rapidly becoming a millionaire having 
thus been dashed to the ground, we proceeded on our 
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way, getting further and further into the depths of a 
gloomy forest. As I followed up the ravine, walking 
stealthily along in the delightful shade of the over- 
hanging palms, I observed on my left a little nullah 
which opened out of the main channel through a con- 
fused mass of jungle and creeper. Through this 
tangle there was a well-defined archway, doubtless 
made by the regular passage of wild beasts, so I decided 
to enter and explore what lay beyond. ^ I had not a 
gone very far when I came upon a big bay scooped out 
of the bank by the stream ^ when in flood and carpeted 
with fine, soft sand, in which were the indistinct tracks 
of numberless animals In one corner of this bay, 
close under an overhanging tree, stood a little sandy 
hillock, and on looking over the top of this I saw on 
the other side a fearsome-looking cave which seemed 
to run back for a considerable distance under the rocky 
bank Rbund the entrance and inside the cavern I 
was thunderstruck to find a number of human bones, 
with lierc' and there a copper bangle such as the natives 
wear. Beyond all doubt, the man-eaters’ den > In 
this manner, and quite by accident, I stuinbled upon 
the lair of these once-dread(^d demons,” which I had 
spent so many days searching for througli the ex- 
asperating and interminabl(‘ jungle during the time 
when they terrorisc'd irsa\ o I had no inclination to 
explore the gloomy depths of the interior, but thinking 
that there might possibly still be a lioness or cub inside, 

I fired a shot or two into the cavern through a hole in 
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the roof. Save for a swarm of bats, nothing came out ; 
and after taking a photograph of the cave, I gladly left 
the horrible spot, thankful that the savage brutes 
which once inhabited it were no longer at large. 

EXERCISES. 

I. Practise usapjes m * I set off for the hills. It seemed 
a likely spot. My hopes were dashed to the ground. I was 
thunderstruck to find bones. 

2 Give synonyms foi : well-defined, facilitate, thunder- 
struck, bangle, interminable, penetrate, dense 

3. An ovjl-looking face appeared at the window " Com.- 
bine other suitable adjectives with ‘ looking,* and use them m 
sentences 

4 Use m sentences * owing to, in the course of, nearly 
always, bit by bit, to map out, to come across, save for, at large 

5. Form nouns from * explore, require, proceed, deep, 
enter, exasperate, dense, conclude 

6 Rewrite passage A, making the principal and subordinate 
clauses change places 

7 Describe an imaginary exploration of the den, using 
the following words and expressions to my surprise, gloomy 
looking, hardly, hit upon, horror-struck, missed fire, turned tail, 
safe and sound. 


LESSON XXI 

A FRUITLESS SEARCH FOR WATER 

Shortly after I took charge at railhead we entered 
a great tract of grass country crossed here and there 
by dry ravin<?s, along the sun-baked banks of which 
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a few stunted trees — the only ones to be seen — struggle 
to keep themselves alive. 

While crossing this dry expanse, the greatest diffi- 
culty against which I had to fight was that of procuring 
sufficient water for the three thousand workmen em- 
ployed about railhead, for not a drop could be obtained 
on the way, nor could wc hope for any until we had 
got to the other side of the plain and had reached the 
Athi River, which could not be accomplished under 
a couple of months. *As we progressed onwards into A 
the waterless belt, this became a very serious matter 
indeed, as any breakdown in the supply would have 
had the most disastrous consequences among so large 
a body of men working all day under the blazing sun 
of a tropical climate.* Every day two trainloads of 
water in great tanks were brought up from the last 
stream we had passed, which, of course, daily fell 
further to the rear. This caused considerable delay, 
for the line was blocked all the lime the water was 
being pumped into the tanks, and consequently no 
material for construction could come through. *A B 
good deal of time was also wasted, when the trains 
returned to railhead, in distributing the water to the 
workmen, who often quanTlled and fought in their 
eagerness to get it At first I had most of the tank- 
filling done by night, buf on one occasion a lion came 
unpleasantly close to the men working the pump, and 
so night work had to be abandoned. The coolies them- 
selves were so anxious, indeed, to get a plentiful supply 
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of water, that once or twice some of the more daring 
spirits among them ventured to go out on to the plains 
in search of waterholes, wliich, by reason of the many 
animals about, we knew must exist somewhere The 
only result of these expeditions, however, was that 
three of these men never returned ; wliat happened to 
them IS not known to this day 

When we had proceeded some distance across this 
dry land, and wlien I was experiencing to the full the 
disadvantage and delay caused by my tank trains, a 
native from some remote corner of the plains —with 
nothing by way of dress but a small piece of cowhide 
thrown over his left shoulder —came to my tent door 
one day and squatted down on his heels in the natu'e 
C fashion ’ On being asked his business, “ I have heard,” 
he replied, “ that the (keat Master wants water ; 1 
can show it to him ” * This was good news, if it could 
be relied upon , so I questioned him c losely, and heard 
that some time previously —exactly how long ago 1 
could not gather— he had been in the neighbourhood 
and had succeeded in finding water. I asked if the 
place was far away, and got the reply, ” A little 
distance ” So I decided to start \aTy early next 
morning on a search for this pond-~~for such my in- 
formant described it to be 

In the morning I started off in good time, taking my 
rifle and accompanied by Mahina with the sliot-gun, 
and by another Indian carrying tlie necessary food and 
water Our guide, whose name we found to be Lungow, 
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seemed to be quite certain of his way, and led us across 
the rolling plains more or less in the direction in which 
the railway was to run, but some miles to the right of 
its centre-line. Tlie march was full of interest, for 
on the way we passed within easy range of herds of 
deer, zebra, and other wild animals. I was out strictly 
on business, liowever, and did not attempt a shot, 
reserving that pleasure for the homeward trip. Late 
in the morning we arrived at Lungow’s pond- -a 
circular dip about eiglity yards across, wliich without 
doubt had contained wat(T very recently, but which, 
as I expected to tmd, was now quite dry A con- 
siderable number of bones lay scattered round it, 
whether of animals which had died of thirst or had 
been killed by otluTs I could not say Our guide 
appeared very much upset when he found the pond 
empty, and made many exclamations in his peculiar 
language. 


EXERCISES 

1 Piactise usa,£^cs m * J cannot finish this under two hours. 
He seemed very upset wlien he read my letter As each man 
became tired he jell to the rear of the pK)ces«^ion T cannot 
gather from his letter whv^ther he is commit or not He was 
struggling to escape 

2 Give synonyms for: breakdo\\n, consequence, rear, 
abandcgi, daring, remote, ]ireviouslv, reserve, circular 

3 Form words of the s«hne deri\ation as disastrous, 
accomplish, employ, distribute, inform Give three words 
apiece illustrating the prefixes used 

4 Turn sentence into indirect speech, and paraphrase 
*his business ’ as an iiidiiect interrogative clause of three words. 
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5. Translate sentence A into the vernacular, and convert 
into a complex sentence with an ' if ’ clause the passage *' any 
breakdown . . consequences 

6 Learn passage B by heart. Practise : to waste time 
over, to waste time m 

7 Describe any mine or cave or underground dwelling you 
know of. 


LESSON XXII 

LIONS ON THE ATHI PLAINS 

Our search for water having thus proved a failure, I 
determined to try my luck with the game. Our guide 
and the Indian were sent back to camp, while Mahina 
and I made a big round from the dried-up water-hole. 

We had not gone far on our way towards the home 
camp when I thought I observed something of a reddish 
colour moving in a patch of long grass, a good distance 
A to our left front. *I asked Mahma if he could make 
out what it was,* but he was unable to do so, and before 
I could get my field-glasses to look through, the animal, 
whatever it was, had disappeared into the grass. I 
kept my eye on the spot, however, and we gradually 
approached it. When we were about a hundred yards 
off, the reddish object again appeared ; and I sa\v that 
it was nothing less than the shaggy head of a lion 
peeping over the long grass. This time Mahina also 
saw what it was, and called out, Look, Master, a 
B lion ! *r whispered to him to be quiet and to take 
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no notice of him, while I tried my best to follow my 
own advice.* So we kept on, edging up towards the 
beast, but apparently oblivious of his presence, as he 
lay there grimly watching us. *As we drew nearer, I A 
asked Mahina in a whisper if he felt equal to facing a 
charge from the lion if I should wound him. He 
answered simply that where I went, there would he 
go also ; and right well he kept his word.^ 

I watched the lion carefully out of the corner of my 
eye as we approached. Every now and then he would 
disappear from view for a moment , and it was a 
fascinating sight to see how he slowly raised his massive 
head above the top of the grass again and gazed calmly 
and steadily at us as we neared him. Unfortunately 
I could not distinguish the outline of his body, hidden 
as it was in the grassy thicket. I therefore circled 
cautiously round in order to see if the grass was suffi-. 
ciently thin at the back to make a shoulder shot 
possible ; but as we moved, the hon also twisted round 
and so always kept his head full on us. When I had 
gone half round him, I found that the grass was no 
thinner and that my chances of a shot had not im- 
proved. We were now within seventy yards of the 
lion, who appeared to take the greater interest in us 
the clo*ser we approached. , He had lost the sleepy look 
with which he had at first regarded us, and was now 
fully on the alert ; but still he did not give me the 
impression that he meant to charge, and qo doubt if 
we had not annoyed him, he would have allowed us to 
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depart in peace. I, however, was bent on war, in 
spite of the risk, which one must always run by attack- 
ing a lion at such close quarters on an open plain as 
flat as the palm of the hand ; so in a standing position 
I took careful aim at his head, and fired 'Hie distance 
was, as I have said, a bare seventy yards ; yet I must 
C confess to a disgraceful miss *More astonishing still, 
the beast made not the slightest movement — did not 
even blink an eye, so far as I could see — ^but continued 
his steadfast, questioning gaze * Again I took aim, 
this time for a spot below the tip of his nose, and 
again I fired — with more success, the lion turning a 
complete somersault over his tail. I thought he was 
done for, but he instantly sprang to his feet again, and 
to my horror and astonishment was joined by a lioness 
whose presence we had never even thought of or 
suspected. 

EXERCISES. 

1 Practise usages in . My attempt proved a failure 1 tried 
my luck at shooting He kept his word I was bent on seeing 
my father 

2 He took the greater interest tlie closer we approached '' 
Revise this use of the the 

3 Give exact vernacular equivalents fot to try one's luck, 
we went straight out, but made a round on our return journey 
He disappeaied Irom view, 1 7vatchcd him out of the corner 
of my eye. every nc»w and then, oblivious of my j:)rcsence 

4 Put into direct speech passages A , and also rewrite the 
second passage (first part) m indirect speech without the ‘ ifs ' 

5 I^earri passage B by heart Practise to take notice of, 
to do one’s best, to follow advice. 
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6 Analyse p issago C 

7 Wiite coniplox seiilcnces using the following expressions : 
bent on, I must confess, turn a soineisault, clone for, tired as 
he was, he gave me the impression, in spite of. 


IJiSSON XXIII 

DIlATIT of tkf third man rater 

Worse was still to follow, for to our dismay both made 
a most determined ( barge on us, bounding along at a 
great paev and roaring angrily as they came. Poor a 
M ahina cnc'd out, “ Master, izvo lions are ('oming ’ 
but I told him to stand stock-still and for his life not 
to make' the slightest movement In the twinkling of 
an eye the two beasts had cov(,Ted about forty yards 
of th(' distance t(3wards us As tluy did not show the 
least sign of I thought we had given the 

('xperimc*nt of n'lnaining absolutely motionless a fair 
trial, and was just about to raise the rifl(‘ to my shoulder 
as a last resort, when suddenl}^ the wounded lion 
stopped, staggerc^d, and Ml to the' ground I'he lioness 
took a ((juple of bounds nearer to us, and then to my 
great relief turned to look round for her mate, wLo had 
by this*time managi*d to gpt to his fecT again "Hierc 
they both stood, growling viciously and lashing tlieir 
tails, for what appeared to me to be an endless time. 
The lionc'ss then made up her mind to go b^ick to the 
lion, and they both stood broadside on, with their 
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heads dose together and turned towards us, snarling 
in a most aggressive manner. Had cither of us moved 
hand or foot just then, it would I am convinced, have 
at once brought on another and probably a fatal 
charge. 

As the two great brutes stood in this position looking 
at us, I had, of course, a grand opportunity of shooting 
both, but 1 confess I did not feel equal to it at the 
moment. I could only devoutly hope that they would 
not renew their attack, and was only too thankful to 
let them depart in peace if they would, without any 
further hostility on my part. Just at this point the 
lion seemed to grow suddenly very weak. He staggered 
some ten yards back towards his lair, and then fell to 
the ground ; the lioness followed, and lay down beside 
him — both still watching us, and growling savagely. 
After a few seconds the lion struggled to his feet again 
and retreated a little further, the lioness accompanying 
him until he fell once more. A third time the same 
thing took place, and at last I began to breathe more 
freely, as they had now reached the thicket out of which 
they had originally come. Accordingly I took a shot 
at the lioness as she lay beside her mate, partly con- 
cealed ill the long grass. I do not think I hit her, but 
anyhow she at once made off and bounded away at a 
great rate. 

I sent a few bullets after her to speed her on her 
way, and then cautiously approached the wounded 
lion. He was stretched out at full length on his side, 
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with his back towards me, but I could see by the 
heaving of his flanks that he was not yet dead, so I put 
a bullet through his spine. He never moved after 
this ; but for safety*s sake, I made no attempt to go 
up to him for a few minutes, and then only after Mahina 
had thrown a few stones at his body just to make sure 
that he was really dead. 

We both felt very pleased with ourselves as we 
stood over him and looked at his fine head, great paws, 
and long, clean, sharp teeth. He was a young but 
full-grown lion in fine condition, and measured nine 
feet eight and a half inches from tip of nose to tip of 
tail. My last shot had entered the spine close to the 
shoulder, and had lodged in the body ; the first shot 
was a miss as 1 have already said ; but the second had 
caught him on the forehead, nght between the eyes. 
The bullet, however, instead of entering the brain, had 
been turned downwards by a bone, through which it 
craslied, finally lodging in the root of the tongue, the 
lead showing on both sides. I cut out the tongue and 
hung it up to dry, intending to keep it as a trophy ; 
but unfortunately a vulture swooped down when my 
back was turned, and carried it off. 

E:5iERCTSES. 

I Practise usages m : I began to breathe more freely. 
I took a shot at the lion. We went out into the road to speed 
our guest on his way. 

2 . * Revive,’ what is the meaning of the preffx ‘ re ’ ? Give 
SIX other verbs with the same prefix used in the same meaning. 
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* 

3 Collect and practise the usages of * only ' in this passage, 

4 Parse words in italics in this lesson. 

5 Learn passage A by heart 

6 Give exact vernacular equivalents for * stand stock-still, 
in the twinkling of an eye, we gave the exponment a fair trial, 
as a last resort, to my relief the lioness turned round, they 
stood broadside on 

7. Describe the head of a lion or lioness 


LESSON XXIV 

SKINNING TllR LION 

From the time I knocked the hon over until he first 
staggered and fell not more than a minute could have 
elapsed —quite long enough, however, to have enabled 
him to cover the distance and to have seized one or 
A other of us Unquestionably we owed our dives to 
the fact that we both remained absolutely motionless ; 
and I cannot speak too highly of Mahina for the 
splendid way in which he stood the charge. Had he 
acted as did another gun-hoy I know of, the affair 
might not have Ijad so happy an ending. This gun- 
boy went out with his master in this very neighbourhood 
and not long after our adventure. They came across 
a lion just as we did, and wounded it. It charged down 
on them, but instead of remaining absolutely still, the 
terrified gun-boy fled, with the result that the lion 
came furiously on, and his poor master met with a 
terrible death. 
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While Mahina was scouring the neighbourhood in 
search of ‘^oine natives to carry the skin back to camp, 
I took a good look round the place and found the half- 
eaten body of a zebra, which I noticed had been killed 
out in the open and then dragged into the long grass. 
The tracks told me, also, that all the work had been 
done by the lion, and this set me thinking of the lioness. 
I accordingly swept the plain with my glasses in the 
direction in which she had bounded off, and after some 
searching I discovered her about a mile away, apparently 
lying down in the midst of a herd of deer who continued 
to graze without taking any notice of her. I felt 
much inclined to follow her up, but I was afraid that 
if I did so the vultures that were already hovering 
around would settle on my lion and spoil the skin, for 
the destruction of which these ravenous birds are 
capable, even in the space of only a few minutes, is 
almost beyond belief. I accordingly returned to the 
dead beast and sat down astndc of him. 

I next commenced to skin my trophy, and found it 
a very tough job to perform by myvSelf. He proved 
to be a very fat beast, so I knew that Mahina would 
make a few honest and well-earned rupees out of him, 
for Indians will give almost anything for lion fat, 
believing that it is an infallible cure for rheumatism and 
various other diseases. When at length the skinning 
process was completed, I waited impatiently for the 
return of Mahina, who had by this time been gone 
much longer than I expected. It is rather trying to the 
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nerves — I am speaking for myself — to remain abso- 
lutely alone for hours on a vast open plain beside tjie 
carcase of a dead lion, with vultures incessantly wheeling 
about above one, and with nothing to be seen or heard 
for miles around except wild animals. It was a great 
relief, therefore, when after a long wait I saw Mahina 
approaching with half-a-do7cn almost naked natives 
B behind him. *It turned out that he had lost his way 
back to me, so that it was lucky he found me at all.* 
We lost no time in getting back to camp, arriving 
there just at sundown, when my first business was to 
rub wood ashes into the skin and then stretch it on a 
portable frame which I had made a few days previously. 
The camp fire was a big one that night, and Mahina 
gave a vivid description to the eager circle of listeners 
of the way in which we slew the lion. 

EXERCISES 

1. Practise usages in I owe my life to your help I cannot 
stand such cold His words set me thinking Take a good 
look round. In the space of ten minutes. 

2. Give synonyms in the text for : passed, a difficult task, 
certain, corpse, without ceavSing, able to be earned 

3. Form words of the same derivation as : complete, patient, 
cease, fury, continue. 

4 Learn passages A and B by heart Practise * ‘ it hums 
out,* * ho turns out to be* Coihpare passage A with its 
vernacular equivalent 

5 ' I.ion-fat * ; what part of speech is lion m this sense ? 
Make up six sentences in which nouns are used as adjectives. 

6. Wnte a desenption of the hon-hunt as given by Mahina 
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to his comrades, including the following words and expressions : 
stock-still, shaggy, edge (v ), charge, take aim, turned somer- 
sault, bound, stagger, growl, spine, skin. 


LESSON XXV 

AN EXCITING STALK 

One day as I felt rather tired after my morning’s work, 
I decided to use my pony on my hunting expedition, 
although as a rule I went on foot. Mahina and half- 
a-dozen natives to beat the belt of trees were to 
accompany me, and after a hasty lunch off we started up 
the left bank of the river. I walked for some distance 
at first, partly because the ground was very stony and 
partly because I thought a lion might suddenly bound 
out of some likely patches in front of the beaters ; but 
after having gone about six miles in this way without 
adventure of any kind, I decided to mount again. 
At this time the beaters were in line about a hundred 
yards behind me, shouting with all their might as they 
advanced through the undergrowth, while I rode well 
to the flank so as to be ready for any emergency. Just 
as the men got up to a rather thicker piece of jungle 
than usual, I fancied I saw a movement among the 
bushes and pulled up suddenly to watch the spot, but 
did not dismount. The next moment out bounded a 
lioness, who raced straight across the open strip into 
the next patch of jungle, quickly followed by another. 

P.M.E. V 
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Throwing myself off my pony, 1 seized my rifle to get 
a shot at the second lioness as she galloped past, and 
was just about to pull the trigger, when to my utter 
amazement out sprang a huge blackmaned lion, making 
all haste after his mates. Before he could reach the 
further thicket, however, I fired, and had the satisfac- 
tion of hearing the deep growl that tells of a serious hit. 

The beatc'rs and I now advanced with great care, 
and keeping a sharp look-out for the wounded animal 
as we crept from tree to tr(‘e. Fully a quarter of an 
hour must have elapsed m this slow yet exciting search, 
before one of the men, some fifty or sixty yards to my 
left, and a little ahead of the line, called out that he 
could see the lion awaiting our approach, with his head 
just visible m a larg(‘ b('d of rushes only a short distance 
in front of where I then was. Almost at the same 
moment 1 found blood marks left by the wounded 
animal, leading apparently to a kind of gap in the 
bank of the river, which had evidently been worn 
down by some animal going to and fro to drink. I 
accordingly made for this with the greatest caution, 
ordering all the men, except Mahina, to remain behind ; 
and as noiselessly as possible I slippi'd from bush to 
bush in my endeavour to obtain a peep over the bank. 
I saw that it was no use to attempt to climb a tree, 
as the overspreading foliage would have prevented me 
from obtaining any view ahead , so I continued my 
slow advance with a fast-beating heart, not knowing 
where the huge brute was and expecting every moment 
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that he would charge out at me over the bank from 
his reedy refuge. * Emboldened to a certain extent, A 
however, by the fact that up till tlien I had heard no 
movement on the part of my enemy, I crept steadily 
forward, and at last, from the shelter of a friendly tree, 
behind the trunk of which I hid myselt, 1 was able to 
look over the bank.* And there, not twenty yards fiom 
me, crouched the lion— luckily watching, not me, but 
the native who had first seen him and who liad directed 
me to where he was. I raised my rifle very cautiously, 
without making the slightest sound, and steadying the 
barrel against the trunk of the tree and standing on 
tip-toe in order to get a better view, I fired straight at 
the side of his head. *It w^as as if he had suddenly b 
been hit with a sledge-hammer, for he fell o\ er instantly 
and lay like a log * 

*On.my calling out that the lion was done for, the c 
beaters came running up shouting witli joy , and 
although I warned them to be careful, as th(^ two 
lionesses were probably still close at hand, they did 
not seem to care in the slightest, and in a twinkling had 
the dead lion lifted from the reeds on to tlir dry bank.* 
Before I allowed anything further to be done, however, 

I had the patch of rushes thoroughly beaten out ; but 
as no traces of the lionesses could be found, we com- 
menced to skin my fine trophy When this was about 
half done, I decided to let Maliina finish the opi'ration, 
while I went on ahead to try my luck eitljer with more 
lions or with any other game that unglit come my way. 
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I followed up the river almost to its source, but no 
more lions crossed my path. 

As it was now growing late, I made all haste back 
to where I had left Mahina skinning the lion, but to 
my astonishment he was nowhere to be seen. I fired 
several shots and shouted myself hoarse, all without 
response ; and the only conclusion I could come to 
was that he had returned to the camp at the temporary 
bridge. I accordingly pushed on, reaching home long 
after dark ; and there I found Mahina safe and sound, 
with the lion*s skin already laid out to dry, so that I 
could not find it in my heart to give him the severe 
scolding he deserved for having returned without me. 
Next morning I packed up my trophies and returned 
to my work at railhead. 

EXERCISES 

1. Practise usages in * My knife was nowhere to be seen. 
As a rule I leave mv house about 9 o’clock I pulled up my 
horse and dismounted With all his might. To and fro, I 
stood on tip-toe I made straight for the village. It was as 
if he had been blinded — so carefully did he grope his way 

2. Give synonyms in the text for . real, a sudden necessity, 
surpnse, went forward, attempt, leaves, answer 

3 Translate passage A into the vernacular ; also ' to shout 
oneself hoarse ’ 

4. Learn passage B by heart, and contrast the vernacular 
equivalents. 

5 Write sentences containing the following words and 
expressions . just about to , . when, making all haste, ahead 
of, evidently, pie vent 

6 Analyse sentence C 
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LESSON XXVI 

DR BROCK AND- 1 GO OUT AFTF:R LIONS 

At length the railhead reached the nver, where, as 
there was a great deal of miscellaneous work to be 
done, our headquarters remained for some little time. 
One day not long after we had settled down in our 
new camp, I was joined quite unexpectedly by my 
friend Dr. Brock, who had shared the exciting ad- 
venture with me at Tsavo the night we were attacked 
in the goods- wagon by one of the man-eaters. Now 
Brock had so far not been fortunate enough to shoot 
a lion, and was consequenlly most anxious to do so. 
Shortly after his arrival, ac'cordingly, he suggested that 
wc should go for a shoot in expedition next day, and 
that I should sliow him a likcdy spot for a lion. Of 
course I said I sliould be dehglited — I was alw^ays 
ready for a hunt when it was possible for me to get 
away, and just at that time I could manage a day off 
quite easily. So we made the usual preparations for 
a day's absence from camp — filled our water-bottles 
with tea, put a loaf of bread and a tin of fish in our 
bag, looked carefully to our rifles and ammunition, and 
wlirncd the boys who were to accompany us as 
beaters to be ready before dawn. I decided to make 
a very early start, as I knew that the most likely place 
for lions lay some distance away, and I wanted to get 
there if possible by daybreak. We sliould thus have 
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a better chance of catching one of the lords of the plain 
as he returned from his nightly rambles to the kindly 
shelter of the tall grass and rushes wliich fringed the 
banks of the river We therefore retired to rest early, 
A and *]ust as I was dozing oft to sleep, one of my Indian 
servants, Koshan Khan, put his head through the slit 
at my tent door* and asked leave to accompany the 
“ Sahibs " in the morning so that he might sec what 
hunting was like This request I sleepily granted, 
thinking that it could make little difference whether 
B he came with us or stay(‘d behind in camp *As things 
turned out, howev('r, it made all the difference in the 
world, lor if he had not accompanied us, my hunt 
would in all probability have ended disastrously next 
day * He was a very dark-coloured young Pathan 
about twenty years of age, litlu' and active, and honest 
and ]:)leasanl-I coking He had been mv servant for 

some time and was much attached to m(‘, btsides having 
a blind beJi<'f in my skill as a hunter ; probably, indei'd, 
this was th(' u^ason why he stuck so close to me througli- 
out the hunt. 

We breakfasted by candle light and managed to get 
several miles on our way towards llie source of the 
river bedore dawn. As soon as it was thoroughly day- 
light, we separated a little from each other. Dr. Broc]<*, 
as the giust, being placed in the most likely position 
for a shot, while Roshan Khan followed close behind 
me with the day’s provisions. In this order we trudged 
steadily forward Tor a couple of miles without coming 
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across anything, though we advanced through many 
patches of rushes and long grass likely to conceal our 
expected game *^lt was most interesting and exciting 
work all the same, as we never knew hut that a lion 
might the next vwmeiit lump up at our very feet.* We B 
had just beaten through a most hopc'ful-looking 
thicket without success and had (ome out on to a 
beautiful open giassy glade wliich stn'tched away for 
some distance' ahead of us, when I noticed a big herd 
of antelope grazing quietly some distance to our right. 

I knew that Brock also wanted an antelope, so 1 whistled 
softly, and pointed them out to him He came across 
at once and started olf towards the herd, while I sat 
down and wailed, expecting cveiy moment to hear 
the sound of his rifle. 


EXER( TSES 

1 Practise usages in [ have not yet come across the lost 
key He pointed out to us the shortcut way to the town It 
makes no difference to me whether you stay or leave 

2 Give antonyms m the text tor of the same kind, fttiff, 
improbable, dull 

3 Give exact vernacular equivalent foi passages B, and 
learn the first passage by heart Frame other conditional 
sentences ol the same construction as that in tins passage 

Form words from the same deiivation as provision, 
consequently, exciting, delighted, reoaly, decide 

5 Parse words m italics m this lesson Rewrite passage A, 
just as tent door,’" as a complex sentence, with the 
principal and subordinate clauses exchanged 

6. Make up the conversation in which Roshan Khan asked 
leave to ]om the shooting party, introducvig throe (piestions 
and answers 
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7. Compare vernacular constnictions in : We filled our 
water-bottles with tea. We warned the boys to be ready 
before dawn. Just as I was dozing oil' to sleep. One of my 
Indian servants. He was much attached to me. 


LESSON XXVII 

AN AFRICAN GUIDE LEADS THE WAY 

Some time passed without a shot, however, and I was 
just about to follow him up and find out how things 
were going when Roshan Khan Middenly exclaimed 
excitedly — '' I.ook, Sahib the savages are coming ’ 

I was not in the least alarmed at this somewhat startling 
announcement, as the Indians called all the natives of 
the interior of Africa .savages ; and on looking round 
I saw five tall, slim natives approaching m single file, 
each carrying a six-foot .spear in his right hand. On 
coming nearer, the leader of the party eagerly asked, 
What does the Great Master desire ? ' 

Lions,*' said I. 

“ Come," he replied, " I will show you many." 

This filled me with interest at once. " How far 
away are they ? " I asked. 

A little distance," came the usual reply.* 

I immediately had a good look round for Brock, 
but could see no sign of him, so, in case the '' many " 
lions should get away in the meantime, I told the man 
to lead the way, and off we started. 
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As usual, the little distance proved a good long 
way — over two miles in this case. * Indeed, I began B 
to get impatient at the long tramp, and called out to 
the guide lo know where his lions were ; but he gave 
no answer and continued to walk steadily on, casting 
keen glances ahead.* After a little I again asked. 

Where are the lions ? This time he extended his 
spear in an excited manner, and pointing to a clump 
of trees just ahead, exclaimed : Look, Master ; there 
are the lions.’' I looked, and at once caught sight of 
a lioness trotting off behind the bushes. I also saw 
some suspicious-looking thing at the foot of one of the 
big trees, but came to the conclusion that it was only 
a growth of some kind projecting from the trunk. *I C 
was soon to be undeceived, however, for as I started 
to run towards the trees in order to cut off the fast 
disappearing lioness from a bunch of rushes for which 
she was making, a low growl made me look closer at 
the object which had first aroused my suspicions.* To 
my surprise and delight I saw that it was the head of 
a huge black-mancd lion peering out from behind the 
trunk of the tree, which completely hid his body. I 
pulled up short and stared at him. Although he was 
not seventy yards away from me, yet owing to the 
nature of the background it was very difficult to make 
him out, especially as he kept his head perfectly still, D 
gazing steadily at me. *It was only when the great 
mouth opened in an angry snarl that I could see plainly 
what he really was.* For a few seconds we stood thu^ 
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and looked at each other ; then he growled again and 
made oft after the lioness As I could not get a fair 
shot at him from where I stood, 1 ran with all my 
might for another spot from which I might have a 
better chance of hitting him as he passed. 

EXERCISES 

T. Practise usages iii Tlow arc things going with you ? 
Take a good look round tlie room I told him to lead the way. 
I ran to the cross roads to cut him off 

? Turn sentence E into a complex sentence. 

3 Rewrite passage A in indirect speech 

4 Translate and compare English and vernacular in 
This book IS lull ol inteiest I was filled with interest by your 
letter A suspicious man A suspicious-looking thing His 
strange behaviour aroused my suspicions 1 pulled up short 
and stared at him 

5 Learn ])assage C by heart , form other sentences com- 
menemg “ 1 was soon " lol lowed by an infinitive 

6 Explain the reason for the inverted commas occurring 
in the text between the pass<iges A and B 

7 Analyse passage D and give its vernacular equivalent 

8 Write sentences using the following words and expres- 
sions owing to, to make out, background, it was only when, 
meantime. 


LESSON XXVIII 

SIX TJONS AT ONCE » 


Now by this time I had almost got beyond surprise 
where lions were concerned ; yet I must admit that 
I was thoroughfy startled and brought to a full stop in 
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the middle of my race by seeing no less than four more 
lionesses jump up from the thicket which the lion had 
just left. In the twinkling of an eye three of them 
had disappeared after their lord in long, low bounds, 
but the fourth stood broadside on, looking, not at me, 
but at my followers, who by this time were grouped 
together and talking and gesticulating excitedly. *Thib A 
gave me a splendid chance for a shoulder shot at about 
fifty yards' distance, so I knelt down at once and fired 
after taking careful aim The lioness disappeared 
from sight instantly, and on looking over the top of 
the grass I saw that my shot had told, as she was on 
her back, clawing the ecu and growling viciously. As 
she looked to me to be done lor, I shouted to some of 
the men to remain behind and watch her, while I set 
off once more at a run to try to catch up the lion I 
feared that the delay witli the lioness might have lost 
him to me altogetlier, but to my relic'f I soon caught 
sight of liim again He had not made ofl \'(‘ry quickly, 
and had probably stopped several tinu's to see what 
I was up to ; indeed, the men, who could sc^e him all 
the time, afterwards told me that when he h(*ard the 
growl of rage from th(} lioness after she was shot, he 
made (juite a long halt, ajiparently delibc'rating whether 
he^ should return to Ikt rescue, lividently, however, 
he had decided that discretion was the bettcT part of 
valour. Fortunately he was travelling leisurely, and 
I was delighted to find that I was gaming on him fast , 
but I had still to run about two hundred yards at my 
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LESSON XXIX 

A WOUNJ)EI) LION’S FURY 

By this time my followers numbered about thirty men, 
as when one is hunting in these plains natives seem to 
spring from nowhere in the most mysterious manner, 
and attach themselves to one in the hope of obtaining 
some portion of the kill. By signal I ordered them 
to advance in line on the thicket in which the lioness 
had ]ust taken refuge, while 1 took up my position on 
one side, so as to obtain a good shot when she sprang 
out Tlie line of natiA^es shouting their native cries 
and striking their spears together soon disturbed her, 
and out she sprang into the open, making for a clump 
of rushes close to the river. Unfortunately she broke 
out at the most unfa\murable spot from my point of 
view, as some of the natives being between me and her 
prevented my firing, and I had consequently to wait 
until she got almost to the edge of the rushes. Whether 
or not I hit her tlien I cannot say ; at any rate, she 
made good her escape into the reeds, where I decided 
to leav(‘ her until Brock should arrive. 

1 now retra('ed my stt'ps towards the spot where I 
haa '.not tlu iion, expeciing, of course, to find tlje man 
I had told to watch him still on guard. To my intense 
vexation, however, I found that my sentry had deserted 
his post and had joined the other men of tlie party, 
having bedome frightened when left by himself. The 
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result of his disobedience was that now I could not 
tell where lay the dead lion -or, nilher, the lion which 
I believed to be dead ; but I had no inti'ulion of losing 
so fine a trophy, so I began a systematic search, dividing 
the jungle into strips, and thus going over the whole 
place thoroughly The task of finding him, however, 
was not so easy as might be thought , the chase after 
the lioness had taken us some distance from where I 
had shot him, and as there w'erc numbers of trees 
about similai to that under w^hich he fell, it was really 
a very difficult matter to hit upon the right place. 
=*'At last one of the men sang out joyfully that he had A 
found the lion, at the same time running away from the 
spot as hard as ever he could ^ A number of those 
nearest to him, both Indians and natives, had more 
courage or curiosity, and went up to have a look at 
the beast. I shouted to them as I huiried along to 
be careful and not to go too near, in case by any chance 
he might not be dead ; but they paid little heed to the 
warning, and by the time I got up, some half-dozen 
of them w^re gathered in a group at the lion’s tail, 
gesticulating waldly and chattering each in his own 
language, and all very pleased and exciti'd. On getting 
near I asked if the lion was dead, and was told that he 
was ijearly so, but that he still breathed. Hie w^as B 
lying at full length on his side, and when I saw him 
at close quarters I was more delighted than I can tell, 
for he was indeed a very fine specimen For a moment 
or two I stood with the group ct natives, admiring him. 
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He still breathed regularly, but as he lay absolutely 
still with all the men chattering within a yard of him, 
I assumed that he was on the point of death and unable 
to rise. Possessed with this belief, I very foolishly 
allowed my curiosity to overcome my caution, and 
stepped round to have a look at his head. The moment 
I came into his view, however, he suddenly became 
possessed of a devilish ferocity. With a great roar he 
sprang to his feet, as if he were quite unhurt ; his 
eyes blazed with fury, and his lips were drawn well 
back, exposing his teeth in a way I hope never to see 
B again. *Whcn this perilous situation so unexpectedly 
developed itself, I was not more than three paces away 
from him.* 


EXERCISES 

1 Practise usages m : This house is most unsuitable from 
my point of view . . 1 found a dog on guard at the door. He 
will come to-morrow — or rather I hope he will They went up 
to have a look at him 

2 Form nouns of the same derivation as : systematic, 
dividing, difficult, similar, curious, gesticulate, perilous, 
expect. 

3. I-earn passage A by heart, and turn it into a compound 
sentence, changing where possible indirect into direct speech. 

4. Parse words in italics m this lesson 

5. Use m sentences attach to, m the hope of, to advance on, 
take retuge, strike together, whether or not, at any rate, 
divide into. 

6. Translate passages B into the vernacular, and learn the 
first passage by heart 

7. Write an imaginative account of what Dr Brock had 
been doing while Col. Patterson was hunting the lions. 
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LESSON XXX 

ROSHAN KHAN’S HAIRBREADTH ESCAPE 

The instant the lion rose, all the men fled as if the 
Evil One himself were after them, and made for the 
nearest trees — ^\vith one exception, for as I took a step 
backwards, keeping my eye on the infuriated animal, 

I almost trod on Roshan Khan, who had still remained 
close behind me. Fortunately for me, I had approached 
the lion’s head with my rifle ready, and as I stepped 
back I fired The blow of the bullet threw him back 
on his haunches just as he was in the act of springing, 
but in an instant he was up again and coming for me 
so quickly that I had not even time to raise my rifle 
to my shoulder, but fired straight at him from my hip 
delaying him for a second or so as before. He was up 
again like lightning and again close to my rifle ; and 
this time I thought that nothing on earth could save 
me, as I was almost within his clutches. Help came 
from an unexpected and unconscious quarter, for just 
at this critical moment Roshan Khan seemed all at 
once to realise the danger of the situation, and suddenly 
fled for his life, screaming and shrieking with all his 
might. *Beyond all question this movement saved me, a 
for the sight of something darting away from him 
diverted the lion’s attention from me, and following 
his natural instinct, he gave chase instead to the 
yelling fugitive.* 

P.M.E. C 
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Roshan Khan having thus unintentionally rescued 
me from my perilous position, it now became my turn 
to do all I could to save him, if this were possible. In 
far less time than it takes to tell the story, I had swung 
round after the pursuing lion, levelled my rifle and 
fired ; but whether because of the speed at which he 
was going, or because of my over-anxiety to save my 
servant, I missed him completely, and saw the bullet 
raise the dust at the heels of a flying native. Like 
lightning I loaded again, but now the lion was within 
a spring of his prey, and it seemed hopeless to expect 
to save poor Roshan Khan from his clutches. Just 
at this moment, however, the terrified youth caught 
sight of the brute over his left shoulder, and made a 
quick swerve to the right. As the lion turned to follow 
him, he came broadside on to me, and just as he had 
Roshan Khan within striking distance and was about 
to seize him, he dropped in the middle of what would 
otherwise undoubtedly have been the fatal spring — 
bowled over with a broken shoulder. This gave me 
time to run up and give him a final shot, and with a 
deep roar he fell back full length on the grass, stone- 
dead. 

I then looked round to see if Roshan Khan was all 
right, as I was not sure whether the lion had succeeded 
in mauling him or not. But the sight that met my 
eyes sent me into a roar of laughter ; indeed, it was 
so utterly absurd that I threw myself down on the 
grass and 'rolled over and over, convulsed with 
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uncontrollable mirth. For there was Roshan Khan, 
halfway up a thorn tree, earnestly bent on getting to 
the very topmost branch as quickly as ever he could 
climb ; not a moment, indeed, was he able to spare to 
cast a glance at what was happening beneath. His 
puggaree had been torn off by one thorn, and waved 
gracefully in the breeze ; a fancy waistcoat adorned 
another spiky branch, and his long white cotton dress 
was torn to ribbons in his mad endeavour to put as 
great a distance as possible between himself and the 
dead lion. As soon as I could stop laughing, I called 
out to him to come down, but quite in vain. * There B 
was no stopping hjm, indeed, until he had reached the 
very top of the tree ; and even then he could scarcely 
be induced to come down again. Poor fellow, he had 
been thoroughly terrified, and little wonder.**' 

EXERCISES 

1 Practise usages in : 1 am bent on getting this sum right. 

I worked rapidly keeping an eye on the clock for fear I should 
be late He was in the act of writing to me when 1 came in. 
He fled for his life Beyond all question this boy's work is 
the best He was convulsed with laughter 

2 Revise names of the parts of the body 

3 Translate passage A into the vernacular, comparing 
constructions F^ractise : to attract attention to, to divert 
attention from 

4 Give antonyms for : intentional, perilous, danger, 
complete, hopeful, lengthways on 

5. Explain and translate ‘ over-anxiety ' Form two nouns, 
two adjectives and two verbs with the prefix ‘ over ’ and use 
them m sentences. 
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6 Leam passage B by heart Practise impersonal usage : 
There was no telling what . . Supply the omissions m '' He 

was utterly confused, and little or no wonder " 

7. Let Roshan Khan write to his family in India describing 
his adventure. 


LESSON XXXI 

THE MIMICS 

My followers now began to emerge from the shelter of 
the various trees and bushes where they had concealed 
themselves after their wild flight from the lion, and 
crowded round his dead body in the highest spirits. 
The natives, especially, seemed delighted at the way 
in which he had been defeated, and to my surprise and 
amusement proved themselves excellent mimics, some 
three or four of them beginning at once to act the 
whole adventure. One played the part of the lion and 
jumped growling at a comrade, who immediately ran 
backwards just as I had done, shouting Ta, Ta, Ta 
and cracking his fingers to represent the rifle-shots. 

A * Finally the whole audience shouted with delight when 
another bolted as fast as he could to Roshan Khan's 
tree with the mock lion roaring after him.* At the end 
of these proceedings up came Brock, who had been 
attracted to the place by the sound of the firing. He 
Was much astonished to see my fine dead lion lying 
stretched out, and his first remark was, “You are a 
lucky beggar ! " Afterwards, when he heard the full 
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story of the adventure, he rightly considered me even 
more lucky than he had first thought. 

Our next business was to go back to the lioness 
which I had first shot and left for dead. Like her 
mate, however, she was still very much alive when we 
reached her, so I stalked carefully up to a neighbouring 
tree, from whose shelter I gave her the finishing shot. 
We then left Mahina and the other men to skin the 
two beasts, and went on to the rushes where the 
second lioness had taken cover. Here all our efforts 
to turn her out failed, so we reluctantly abandoned 
the chase and were fated to sec no more lions that 
day. 

After this we returned to the scene of my morning's 
adventure, where we found that the faithful Mahina 
had finished skinning the two lions. We accordingly 
made our way back to camp with our trophies, all of 
us, with perhaps the exception of Roshan Khan, well 
satisfied with the day’s outing. * Whenever afterwards B 
I wanted to chaff this boy, I had only to ask whether 
he would like to come and see some more shikar , He 
would then look very solemn, shake his head emphati- 
cally and assure me Never again, sir.” 

EXERCISES. 

I Practise usages m : They were in lugh spirits. Left for 
dead. He proved himself to be an excellent mathematician. 
He turned out to be an excellent mathematician All are 
gone with the exception of Ram Chand. He i>lav£d a difficult 
part well. 
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2. Give synonyms m the text for : to come out, imitator, 
companion, attempts, unwillingly, to give up, onlookers, 
to take shelter. 

3 Analyse passage A. 

4. Translate passage B into the vernacular. Practise 
usage m * You have only to ask and the ring is yours. 

5 Wnte sentences using : attract, fated, assure, various, 
take refuge 

6. Describe any mimicry you have seen. 


LESSON XXXII 
MORE NEWS OF LIONS 

When the river had been bridged, the line was pushed 
forward as rapidly as possible, and from dawn to daik 
we all exerted ourselves to the very utmost. One day 
the weather was exceptionally hot, and I had been 
out in the broiling sun ever since daylight superintend- 
ing the construction of banks and cuttings and the 
erection of temporary bridges. On returning to my 
hut, therefore, at about three o’clock in the afternoon, 
I threw myself into an easy chair, too tired for any- 
thing beyond a long cool drink. Here I rested for an 
hour or so, amused by the bustle at the small wayside 
station we had just built, and idly watching our tiny 
construction engine forging its way, with a great deal 
of clanking and puffing, up a steep slope just across 
the river. It was touch-and-go whether it would 
manage to get its heavy load of rails and sleepers to 
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the top of the incline or not, and I became so interested 
in the contest between steam and friction and gravity, 
that I did not notice that a visitor had approached and 
was standing quietly beside me. 

On hearing the usual salutation, however, I turned 
round and saw a lean and withered native clothed in a 
ragged piece of wildebeeste hide which was merely 
slipped under the left arm and looped up in a knot 
over the right shoulder. He stood for a moment with 
the right hand held out on a level with his shoulder, 
the fingers extended and the palm turned towards 
me — all indicating that he came on a friendly visit. 

I returned his salutation, and asked him what he 
wanted. * Before answering, he dropped down on his A 
heels, his old bones cracking as he did so. ‘‘I want 
to lead the Great Master to two lions,” he said ; “ they 
have just killed a zebra and are now devouring it.” 

On hearing this I straightway forgot that I had already 
done a hard day’s work in the full blaze of an equatorial 
sun ; I forgot that I was tired and hungry ; in fact, I 
forgot everything that was not directly connected with 
the excitement of lion-hunting. Even the old savage 
at my feet grinned when he saw how keen I was about 
it. I plied him with questions — *were they both lions B 
or lionesses ? had they manes ? how far away were 
they ? * and so on. Naturally, to the last question he 
was bound to answer ‘‘ a little distance.” Of course 
they were not far away ; nothing ever is to a native 
of East Africa. However, the result was thht in a very 
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few minutes I had a mule saddled, and with the old 
man as guide, started off accompanied by my faithful 
Mahina and another coolie to help bring home the skin 
C if I should prove successful. * I also left word for my 
friend Spooner, the District Engineer, who happened 
to be absent from camp just at the moment, that I 
had gone after two lions, but hoped to be back by 
nightfall.* 

We travelled at a good pace, and within an hour 
had covered fully six miles ; still there was no sign 
of lions. On the way we were joined by some other 
natives, even more scantily attired than our guide, 
and soon a dispute arose between them and the 
old man, who refused to allow them to accompany 
us, as he was afraid that they would seize all the zebra- 
meat that the lions had not already eaten. However, 
I told him not to bother, but to hurry up and show 
me the lions, and that I would look after him all right. 
Eventually, on getting to the top of a long low hill, 
our guide extended a long skinny finger and said 
proudly, See, Master.” I looked in the direction in 
which he pointed, and sure enough, about six hundred 
yards off were a lion and a lioness busily engaged on 
D the carcase of a zebra. *0n using my field-glasses I 
was amused to observe a jackal in attendance jon the 
E pair.* * Every now and then he would come too close 
" to the zebra, when the lion would make a short rush 
at him and scare him away.* The little jackal looked 
most ridiculous, scampering off before the huge beast 
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with his tail well down ; but no sooner did the lion 
stop and return to his meal than he crept nearer again. 
The natives say, by the way, that a lion will eat every 
kind of animal — including even other lions — except a 
jackal or a hyaena. I was also interested to notice the 
way in which the lion got at the flesh of the zebra ; he 
took a short run at the body, and putting his claws 
well into the skin in this manner tore off great strips 
of the hide. 


EXERCISES 

1 Practise usages in We did our very utmost to complete 
the work It will bo a week or so before I come It was touch- 
and-,e;o whether hrs life could be saved I plied him with 
questions He is bound to come to-morrow. 

2 Give antonyms for . temporary, contract (v ), patient, 
activity, sloping, order ; and synonyms for . superintend, 
slope, contest, gieetiiig 

3 I.eain sentence A by heart, practising the grammatical 
construction ot the participle in it 

4 Practise usage m ; I am keen on my woik Turn 
passage B into [a) direct speech, and (6) into indirect speech, 
beginning “ I asked him whether 

5 In passage C what is the grammatical object of * left 
word ' ? Practise : to leave word for . . . 

6. Turn sentence D into a compound sentence 

7 Compare passage E with its vernacular equivalent, and 
practise this and other ii‘-'agcs of * would ' 

8 Give an imaginary description of the old native, using 
the following words • lean, height, hair, skin, bones, skinny, 
dressed m, nothing but, knotted, shoulder, calves, support, 
weight, eyes, toothless, voice, expression, general appearance. 

9 Suppose Col Patterson left a note for the District 
Engineer. Wnte that note. 
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LESSON XXXIII 
DEATH OF A LIONESS 

While I was thus studying the picture my followers 
became impatient at my inactivity, and coming up to 
the top of the rise, showed themselves on the sky-line. 

A *The lions saw them at once, turning round and standing 
erect to stare at them.* There was no cover whatever 
to be seen, nor any chance of taking advantage of the 
rolling ground, for it did not slope in the required 
direction ; so I started to walk in the open in a sidelong 
direction towards the formidable-looking pair. They 
allowed me to come a hundred yards or so nearer them, 
and then the lioness bolted, the lion following her at 
a more leisurely trot. As soon as they left the body of 
the zebra, my African folloiving made a ru.sh for it, 
and began a fierce fight over the remains, so that I had 
to restore order and leave a coolie to see that our guide 
got the largest share, as he deserved. In the mean- 
time the lion, hearing the noise of the squabble, halted 
on the crest of the hill to take a deliberate look at me, 
and then disappeared over the brow. I jumped on 
to my mule and galloped as hard as I could after him, 
and luckily found the pair still in sight when I reached 
the top of the rise. As soon as they saw me following 
them, the 'lioness took cover in some long grass that 
almost concealed her when she lay down, but the lion 
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continued to move steadily away. * Accordingly I made B 
for a point which would bring me about two hundred 
yards to the right of the lioness, and which would 
leave a deep natural hollow between us, so as to give 
me a better chance, in the event of a charge, of bowling 
her over as she came up the rise towards me.* I could 
plainly make out her light-coloured form in the grass, 
and took careful aim and fired. In an instant she was 
kicking on her back and tossing about, evidently hard 
hit ; in a few seconds more she lay perfectly still, and 
I saw that she was dead. 

I now turned my attention to the lion, who mean- 
while had disappeared over another rise. By this 
time Mahina and the other Indian, with three or four 
of the disappointed natives, had come up, so we started 
off in a body in pursuit of him. *I felt sure that he was C 
lurking somewhere in the grass not far off, and I knew 
that I could depend upon the native eye to find him 
if he showed so much as the tip of his ear.* Nor was 
I disappointed, for we had scarcely topped the next 
rise when one of the natives sighted the dark brown 
head of the brute as he raised it for an instant above 
the grass in order to watch us. ^^e pretended not to 
have seen him, however, and advanced to within two 
hundred yards or so, when, as he seemed to be getting 
uneasy, I thought it best to risk a shot even at this 
range. I raised my rifle and fired, but the bullet fell 
short. The lion never moved. Raising jit again I 
rested the rifle on Mahina 's back for the next shot, and 
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again missed ; fortunately, however, the lion stiU 
remained quiet. 

EXERCISES. 

I. Practise usages in : Take advantage of the opportunity. 

I know I can depend on you to help me Please | 

attention to what I am saying. In the eveyit of ram I shall 
shelter under a tree He pretended not to know me 

2 Turn the first half of passage A into the passive voice, 
making a complex sentence of the whole passage. 

3 Give synonyms for : quarrel, deliberate, brow of a hill, 
luckily, plainly. 

4 Translate passage B into the vernacular, noting any 
important contrasts between the English and vernacular 
usages 

5 What parts of speech are the words in italics in this 
lesson, and what parts of speech are they most commonly ? 

6 Find in this lesson a grammatical construction like that 
in passage A m the previous lesson 

7 Practise the conditional construction illustrated in 
passage C, giving the vernacular equivalent in each case. 

8. Let Mahina wnte home an account of the day's adventure. 


LESSON XXXIV 

WE RETURN TO CAMP 

I THEN decided to put into practice the scheme’ I had 
thought out the day I sat astride the lion I had killed 
on the Kapiti Plain • so I told all my followers to move 
off to the right, taking the mule with them, and to make 
a half-circle round the animal, while I lay motionless 
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in the grass and waited. The plan succeeded admir- 
ably, for as the men moved round so did the lion, 
offering me at last a splendid shoulder shot. I took very 
careful, steady aim and fired, with the result that he 
rolled over and over, and then made one or two attempts 
to get up, but failed. I then ran up to within a few 
yards of him, and — helpless as he was with a bullet 
through both shoulders — he was stdl full of pluck, and 
twisted round so as to face me, giving vent all the time 
to savage growls. A final shot laid him out, however, 
and we at once proceeded to skin him. While we 
were busy doing this, one of the Africans suddenly 
drew my attention to the fact that we were actually 
being stalked at that very moment by two other lions, 
who eventually approached to within five hundred 
yards’ distance and then lay down to watch us skinning 
their dead brother, their big shaggy heads rising every 
now and again above the grass to give us a prolonged 
stare. At that time I httle knew what a stirring 
adventure was in store for me next day while in pursuit 
of those same brutes. 

It was almost dark when the skinning process was 
finished, so without delay we started on our way back 
to camp, which was about seven miles off. * The lioness A 
I thdught I should leave to be skinned the next day ; 
but the men I sent out to do the job on the morrow were 
unable to find any trace of her, they probably missed 
the place where she lay, for I am sure that J killed her.* 

It was a good two hours after night had fallen before 
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midable foe, while I, though admitting to the full the 
courage of the tiger, maintained from lively personal 
experience that the li^ when once roused was un- 
equalled for pluck and daring, and was in fact the 
most dangerous enemy one could meet with. He may 
at times slink off and not show fight ; but *get him in c 
the mood, or wound him, and only his death or yours 
will end the fray* — that, at least, was my experience 
of East African lions. *I think that Spooner has now D 
come round to my opinion, his conversion taking place 
the next day in a very melancholy manner.* 
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EXERCISES. 

I. Practise usages m : PtU what you have learnt into 
practice I have thought out a way to defeat him You httle 
know what is store for you to-morrow I hope to do this job 
in half an hour We lost our bearings and missed his house, 
so came back without seeing lum He gave vent to his 
feelings 

2 Give synonyms m the text for • plan, without moving, 
courage, at last, lengthy, seven miles away, 

3. Analyse sentence A 

4. Translate passage B into the vernacular 

5 Learn passage D by heart Practise * I have come 
round to your opinion, and J am converted to your opinion 

6 Write complex sentences introducing the following woids 
and expressions • compaiative, admit, maintain, show fight, 
escort, argument 

7. Rewrite passage C m different forms to express a con- 
dition 

8 Write out the conversation between Mi. Spooner and 
Col. Patterson on the lion and the tiger. 


LESSON XXXV 

SPOONER AND 1 GO HUNTING TOGETHER 

Long after I had retired to rest that night I lay awake 
listening to roar answering roar in every direction 
round our camp, and realised that we were indeed in 
the midst of a favourite haunt of the king of beasts. 
It is one th^ng to hear a lion in captivity, when one 
knows he is safe behind iron bars , but quite another 
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to listen to him when he is ramping around in the 
vicinity of one's fragile tent, which with a single blow 
he could tear to pieces. Still all this roaring was of 
good omen for the next day's sport. 

According to our over-night arrangement, we were 
up betimes in the morning, but as there was a great 
deal of work to be done before we could get away, it 
was quite midday before we made ready to start. I 
ought to mention before going further that as a rule 
Spooner declined my company on shooting trips, as 
he was convinced that I should come to grief sooner 
or later if I persisted in going after lions with a '' pop- 
gun," as he contemptuously called my light rifle. 
Indeed, this was rather a point of dispute between us, 
he being a firm believer (and rightly) in a heavy weapon 
for big and dangerous game, while I always did my 
best to defend the rifle which I was in the habit of 
using. On this occasion wo effected a compromise for 
the day, I accepting the loan of his spare heavy rifle 
as a second gun in case I should get to close quaitcrs. 
But my experience lias been that it is always a very 
dangerous thing to icly on a borrowed gun or rifle, 
unless it works in precisely the same way as one’s 
own ; and certainly in this instance it almost proved 
disastrous. 

Having thus seen to our rifles and ammunition and 
taken care also that some brandy was put in the tiffin 
basket in case of an accident, we set qff early in the 
afternoon in Spooner's tonga, which is a two-wheeled 


P.M.R. 
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cart with a hood over it. The party consisted of 
Spooner and myself, Spooner’s Indian shikari Bhoota, 
my own gun-boy Mahina, and two other Indians, one 
of whom, Imam Din, rode in the tonga, while the other 
led a spare horse called ** Blazcaway.’’ Now it may 
seem a strange plan to go lion-hunting in a tonga, but 
there is no better way of getting about country like 
the Athi Plains, where — so long as it is dry— there is 
little or nothing to obstruct wheeled traffic. Once 
started, we rattled over the smooth expanse at a good 
rate, and at last reached the spot where I had seen 
the two lions on the prevdous day — a slight hollow, 
covered with long grass ; but there was now no trace 
of them to be discovered, so we moved further on and 
had another good beat round. After some little time 
the excitement began by our spying the black-tipped 
ears of a lioness projecting above the grass, and the 
next moment a very fine lion arose from beside her 
and gave us a full view of his grand head and mane. 
After staring fixedly at us in an inquiring sort of way 
as we slowly advanced upon them, they both turned 
and slowly trotted off, the lion stopping every now 
and again to gaze round in our direction Very im- 
posing and majestic he looked, too, as he thus turned 
his great shaggy head defiantly towards us, and Spooner 
had to admit that it was the finest sight he had ever 
seen. For a while wc followed them on foot ; but 
finding at length that they were getting away from us 
and would soon be lost to sight over a bit of rising 
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ground, *we jumped quickly into the tonga and galloped A 
round the base of the hill so as to cut off their retreat, 
the excitement of the rough and bumpy ride being 
intensified a hundredfold by the probability of our 
driving straight into the pair on rounding the rise.* 
When we reached the other side, however, they were 
nowhere to be seen, so we drove on as hard as we could 
to the top, whence we caught sight of them about four 
hundred yards away. As there seemed to be no hope 
of getting nearer we decided to open fire at this range, 
and at the third shot the lioness tumbled ov^er At 
first I thought I had done for her, as for a few minutes 
she lay on the ground kicking and struggling ; but in 
the end, although evidently badly hit, she rose to her 
feet and followed the lion, who had escaped uninjured, 
into some long grass from which we could not hope 
to dislodge them. 


EXERCISES 

1 Practise usages in • It is one thing to make a plan and 
quite another to carry it out The boat came to grief in the 
storm, (a) to ask, lb) to grant, (c) to accept —a loan 

2 Give synonyms for • vicinity, betimes, to mention, 
convinced, a spare horse, the previous, decline, dislodge 

3 Revise * T am in the habit of, to rely on, to see to, to take 
carb, in case of, consist of, on foot, catch sight of 

4 Explain and translate : a good omen, a popgun, to effect 
a compromise 

5. Turn sentence A into the vernacular from * we jumped,* 
and practise the construction with the participle (passive) 
which occurs m it. 
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6. Form nouns of the same denvation as : captivate, 
arrange, convince, persist, obstruct, discover, project, probable, 
decide 

7. Use in sentences : realise, as a rule, decline, sooner 
or later, persist in, so long as 

8. Explain the use of brackets in this lesson and in Lesson I., 
and write sentences to illustrate their use 

9. Describe carefully the picture showing the zebras on p. 1 1 1. 


LESSON XXXVI 
CHASED BY I.IOKS 

As it was now late in the afternoon, and as there 
seemed no possibility of inducing the lions to leave the 
thicket in which they had concealed themselves, we 
turned back towards camp, intending to come out 
again the next day to track the wounded lioness I 
was now riding Blazcaway ” and was trotting along 
in advance of the tonga, when suddenly I felt the horse 
trembling violently beneath me, and on looking over 
my left shoulder to discover the reason, I was startled 
to see two fine lions not more than a hundred yards 
away, evidently the pair which I had seen the day 
before and which we had really come in search of. 
They looked as it they meant to block our passage, 
for they came slowly towards me for about ten yards 
or so and then lay down, watching me steadily all the 
A time. *I called out to Spooner, Here are the lions I 
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told you about,” and he whipped up the ponies and in 
a moment or two was beside me with the tonga* 

By this time I had seized my rifle and dismounted, 
so we at once commenced a cautious advance on the 
crouching lions, the arrangement being that Spooner 
was to take the nght-hand one and I the other. We 
had got to within sixty yards' range without incident 
and were just about to sit down comfortably to shoot 
at them, when they suddenly surprised us by turning 
and bolting off. I managed, however, to put a bullet 
into mine just as he crested a bank, and he looked 
very grand as he reared up against the sky and clawed 
the air on feeling the lead. For a second or two he 
gave me the impression tliat he was about to charge ; 
but luckily he changed his mind and followed his 
companion, who had so far escaped scot free. **"1 immedi- B 
ately mounted '' Blazeaway '' and galloped off in hot 
pursuit, and alter about half a mile of very stiff going 
got up with them once more.* Finding now that they 
could not get away, they halted, turned round and 
then charged down upon me, the wounded lion leading. 

I had left my rifle behind, so all I could do was to 
turn and fly as fast as ” Blazeaw^ay ” could go, praying 
inwardly the while that he would not put his foot into 
a*hole. When the lions saw that they were unable 
to overtake me, they gave up the chase and lay down 
again, the wounded one being about two hundred yards 
in front of the other. At once I pulled up too, and 
then went back a little way, keeping a careful eye upon 
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them ; and I continued thus riding up and down at 
a respectful distance until Spooner came up with the 
rifles, when we renewed the attack. 

As a first measure I thought it advisable to disable 
the unhurt lion if possible, and, still using the light 
rifle, I got him with the second shot at a range of about 
three hundred yards. He seemed badly hit, for he 
sprang into the air and apparently fell heavily. I 
then exchanged my light rifle for Spooner’s heavy one, 
and we turned our attention to the nearer lion, who 
all this time had been lying perfectly still, watching 
our movements closely, and evidently just waiting to 
be down upon us the moment we came within charging 
distance. He was never given this opportunity, how- 
ever, for we did not approach nearer than ninety yards, 
when Spooner sat down comfortably and knocked him 
over quite dead with one shot, the bullet entering the 
left shoulder obliquely and passing through the heart. 

It was now dusk, and there was no time to be lost 
if we meant to get the second lion as well. We there- 
fore resumed our cautious advance, moving to the 
right as we went, so as to get behind us what light 
there was remaining. The lion of course twisted round 
in the grass in such a way as always to keep facing us, 
and looked very ferocious, so that I was convinced that 
unless he were entirely disabled by the first shot he 
would be down on us like a whirlwind. All the same, 
I felt confident that, even in this event, one of us 
would succeed in stopping him before he could do any 
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damage ; but in this I was unfortunately to prove 
mistaken. 

EXERCISES 

1 Practise usages in : This boy gwes the impresston of being 
always sleepy I have changed my mind. Though they 
deserved punishment they escaped scot free He never gave 
me an opportuuitv of speaking to him Have floods done 
much damage round your village ^ 

2 Give synonyms lor * induce, passage, incident, so far, 
the while, dusk, ferocious, damage 

3 Change passage A into indirect speech 

4 Translate passsage B into the vernacular, comparing 
construction 

5 Write sentences using the following verbs as (a) transitive, 
(6) intransitive to lead, to turn, to watch, twist round. 

6 Parse words in italics in this lesson 

7 Compare vernacular constructions in * T was startled to 
see the lions They gave up the chase They looked as if they 
meant to block our passage We turned our attention to the 
nearer lion There was no time to be lost. In this I was 
unfortunately to prove mistaken. 

8. Describe a tonga. 


LESSON XXXVII 

POOR BHOOTA 

Eventually we managed to get within eighty yards 
of the enraged animal, I being about five yards to the 
left front of Spooner, who was followed by Bhoota at 
about the same distance to his right, rear. By this 
time the lion was beside himself with fury,' growling 
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savagely and raising quite a cloud of dust by lashing 
his tail against the ground. It was clearly high time 
that we did something, so asking Spooner to fire, I 
dropped on one knee and waited. Nor was I kept 
long in suspense, for the moment Spooner’s shot rang 
out, up jumped the lion and charged down in a bee-line 
for me, coming in long, low bounds at great speed; 
I fired the right barrel at about fifty yards, but appar- 
ently missed ; the left at about half that range, still 
without stopping effect. I knew then that there was 
no time to reload, so remained kneeling, expecting him 
to be on me the next moment. Suddenly, just as he 
was within a bound of me, he made a quick turn to 
my right. Good heavens,” I thought, ” he is going 
for Spooner.” I was wrong in this, however, for like 
a flash he passed Spooner also, and with a last 
tremendous bound seized Bhoota by the leg and rolled 
over and over with him for some yards in the impetus 
of the rush. Finally he stood over him and tried to 
seize him by the throat, which the brave fellow pre- 
vented by courageously stuffing his left arm right 
A into the great jaws *Poor Bhoota ’ By moving at 
the ciitical moment, he had diverted the lion’s attention 
from me and had drawn the whole fury of the charge 
on to himself. * 

All this, of course, happened in only a second or 
two. In the short instant that followed, I felt a 
cartridge thrust into my hand by Spooner’s plucky 
servant, Imam Din, who had carried the spare rifle 
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all day and who had stuck to me gallantly throiigliout 
the charge ; and shoving it in, I rushed as quickly as 
I could to Bhoota's rescue. Meanwhile, Spooner had 
got there before me and when I came up actually had 
his left hand on the lion’s flank, in a vain attempt to 
push him off Bhoota’s prostrate body and so get at 
the heavy rifle which the 
poor fellow still stoutly 
clutched. The lion, how- 
ever, was so busily engaged 
mauling Bhoota’s arm that 
he paid not the slightest 
attention to Spooner’s 
efforts. Unfortunately, as 
he was facing straight in 
my direction, I had to 
move up in full view of 
him, and the moment I 
reached his head, he 
stopped chewing the arm, though still holding it in 
his mouth, and threw himself back on his haunches, 
preparing for a spring, at the same time curling back 
his lips and exposing his long teeth in a savage snarl. 
I knew then that I had not a moment to spare, so I 
threw the rifle up to my shoulder and pulled the trigger. 
Imagine , my utter despair and horror when it did not 
go off ! “ Misfire again,” I thought, and my heart 

almost stopped beating. As I took a step backwards, 
I felt it was all over now, for he wcAild never give 
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me time to extract the cartridge and load again. Still 
I took another step backwards, keeping my eyes fixed 
on the lion’s, which were blazing with rage ; and in 
the middle of my third step, just as the brute was 
gathering himself for his spring, it suddenly struck me 
that in my haste and excitement, I had forgotten that 
I was using a borrowed rifle and had not pulled back 
B the hammer (my own was hammerless). *To do this 
and put a bullet through the lion’s brain was then the 
work of a moment ; and he fell dead instantly right on 
the top of Bhoota.* 


EXERCISES. 

I. Practise usages m : He was beside himself with fury. It 
was high time that we did something It suddenly struck me 
that . . Like a flash the horse passed the post The motor 
flashed past me The shot went clean through his heart 

2 Revise in oral sentences uses of : to manage, m suspense, 
pay attention to, ho was facing me, no time to spare. 

3 Contrast in their vernacular equivalents : He charged 
down in a bee-line for me He rolled over in the impetus of 
the rush. I dropped on one knee 

4 What is the meaning of * re ' in * reload ’ ^ Give four 
other verbs with this prefix, using them in sentences Contrast 
the meaning of ‘ remark * and ‘ re-mark,' and illustrate different 
uses of the prefix ‘ re.’ What does it always mean when used 
with a hyphen ? 

5 Learn passage B by heart, and analj^se as far as the 
semicolon. 

6. Translate passage A into thv. -vernacular. 

7. * Bullet,’ ‘ ringlet ’ ; give words showing the usual 
significance of the suffix ' let.' 

8. Write a letter to a cousin in India from East Afnca 
introducing usages practised in the first six lessons of this book. 
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LESSON XXXVIII 
BHOOTA DIES 

We did not lose a moment in rolling his great carcase 
off Bhoota’s body and quickly forced open the jaws 
so as to disengage the mangled arm, which still remained 
in his mouth. By this time the poor shikari was in a 
fainting condition, and we flew to the tonga for the 
brandy flask which we had so fortunately brought 
with us. On making a rough examination of the 
wounded man, we found that his left arm and right 
leg were both frightfully mauled, the latter being 
broken as well. He was Ufted tenderly into the tonga 
— ^how thankful we now were to have it with us ! — 
and Spooner at once set off with him to camp and the 
doctor. 

Before following them home I made a hasty exami- 
nation of the dead lion and found him to be a very 
good specimen in every way. I was particularly 
satisfied to see that one of the two shots I had fired 
as he charged down upon me had taken effect. The 
bullet had entered below the right eye, and only just 
missed the brain. Unfortunately it was a steel one 
which Spooner had brought in his ammunition bag by 
mistake ; * still one would have thought that a shot of A 
this kind, even with a hard bullet, would at least have 
checked the lion for the moment.* As a matter of fact, 
however, it went clean through him x^thout having 
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6. Translate passages B into the vernacular. Parse ‘ but,’ 
and practise its use as m the last clause. 

7. Write a note from Col Patterson to Dr. McCulloch 
inquiring after the health of Bhoota the next morning, and the 
doctor's reply. 

8 Write Col. Patterson's letter to a friend in India asking 
him to communicate to Bhoota's family an account of his death. 


LESSON XXXIX 

A MAN-EATER IN A RAILWAY CARRIAGE 

Towards the end of my stay in British East Africa, 
I dined one evening with Mr. Ryall, the Superintendent 
of the Police, in his inspection carriage on the railway. 
Pool Ryall ! I little thought then what a terrible fate 
was to overtake him only a few months later in that 
very carriage in which we dined. 

A man-eating lion had taken up his quarters at a 
little roadside station, and had developed an extra- 
ordinary taste for the members of the railway staff. 
He was a most daring brute, quite indifferent as to 
whether he carried off the station-master, the signalman 
or the pointsman ; and one night, in his efforts to obtain 
a meal, he actually climbed up on to the roof of the 
station buildings and tried to tear off the corrugated- 
iron sheets. At this the terrified habu in charge of the 
telegraph instrument below sent the following message 
to the Traffic Manager : Lion fighting with station. 
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Send urgent assistance.” Fortunately he was not 
victorious in his ” fight with the station ” ; but he 
tried so hard to get in that he cut his feet badly on the 
iron sheeting, leaving large blood-stains on the roof. 
Another night, however, he succeeded in carrying off 
the native driver of the pumping-engine, and soon 
afterwards added several other victims to his list. On 
one occasion an engine driver arranged to sit up all 
night in a large iron water-tank in the hope of getting 
a shot at him, and had a loop-hole cut in the side of 
the tank from which to fire. But as so often happens, 
the hunter became the hunted ; the lion turned up in 
the middle of the night, overthrew the tank and actually 
tried to drag the driver out through the narrow circular 
hole in the top through which he had squeezed in. 
♦But the tank happened to be just too deep for the A 
brute to be able to reach the man at the bottom ; but 
the latter was naturally half paralysed with fear and 
had to crouch so low as to be unable to take anything 
like proper aim * He fired, however, and succeeded in 
frightening the lion away for the time being. 

It was in a vain attempt to destroy this pest that 
poor Ryall met his tragic and untimely end. On 
June 6, 1900, he was travelling up in his inspection 
carriage from Makindu to Nairobi, accompanied by two 
friends, Mr. Huebner and Mr. Parenti. When they 
reached Kimaa, which is about two hundred and fifty 
miles from Mombasa, they were told that the man- 
eater had been seen close to the station only a short 
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time before their train arrived, so they at once made 
up their minds to remain there for the night and 
endeavour to shoot him. Ryall's carriage was accord- 
ingly detached from the train and shunted into a 
siding close to the station, where, owing to the un- 
finished state of the line, it did not stand perfectly 
level, but leant noticeably to one side. In the after- 
noon the three friends went out to look for the lion, 
but finding no traces of him whatever, they returned 
to the carriage for dinner. Afterwards they all sat 
up on guard for some time ; but the only noticeable 
thing they saw was what they took to be two very 
B bright and steady glow-worms. * After events proved 
that these could have been nothing else than the eyes 
of the man-eater steadily watching them all the time 
and studying their every movement.* The hour now 
growing late, and theic being apparently no sign of 
the lion, Ryall persuaded his two friends to lie down, 
while he kept the first watch. Huebner occupied the 
high berth over the table on the one side of the carriage, 
the only other berth being on the opposite side of the 
compartment and lower down This Ryall offered to 
Parenti, who declined it, saying that he would be 
quite comfortable on the floor ; and he accordingly 
lay down to sleep, with his feet towards the sliding door 
which gave admission to the cairiage. 
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EXERCISES 

1 Practise usages in : I little thought then He had 
taken up lus quarters He met his end ... A door gave 
admission to the carriage 

2 Learn passage B by heart, and practise the construction 
with the participle in the sentence that follows it 

3. Compare vernacular equivalents for In that very 
carriage Pie was m charge of the telegraph instrument It 
was m his charge He was frightened away for the time being. 

4. Collect words and adjectives used m this book describing 
the movements of wild beasts, giving their nearest vernacular 
equivalents, as • stealthy, stalk. 

5. Translate passage A into the vernacular Practise 
' just too ‘ 

6 Write out the reply telegram sent to the Traffic Manager 
to the station Babu, and explain how much it would cost to 
send it from one station in India to another. 

7 Write sentences using the following expressions : he tried 
so hard, that very (day), add to the list, arranged to, to have 

. . made 

8. Give words to contrast the meanings of the prefixes * de ’ 
and ‘ dis ' II lust 1 ate from this book 

q Describe a tiger hunt in India, introducing usages 
practised in Lessons VI -XII. 


LESSON XL 

MAN-EATER IN RAILWAY CARRIAGE (Continued) 

It is supposed that Ryall, after watching for some 
considerable time, must have come to the conclusion 
that the lion was not going to make its appearance 
that night, for he lay down on the lower berth and 

1>. M K. I 
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dozed off. No sooner had be done so, doubtless, than 
the cunning man-eater began cautiously to stalk the 
three slcei)ers. In order to reach the little platform 
at the end of the carnaf^e, he had to mount two very 
high steps from thc^ railway line, but this ho managed 
to do successfully and in silence I'he door from this 
platform into the carriage was a sliding one on wheels, 
which ran viny easily on a brass runner , and as it 
was probabl}^ not quite shut, or at any rate not secured 
in any way, it was an easy matter for the lion to 
thrust 'in a paiu and shove it open But owing to the 
tilt of the carriage and to his great extra weight on 
the one side, the door slid to and snapped into the 
lock the moment he got his body right in, thus leaving 
him shut up with the tliree sleeping men in the com- 
partment 

He sprang at once at Ryall, but in order to reach 
him had actually to plant liis feel on Parenti, who, 
it will be remembered, was sleeping on the floor At 
this moment Huebner was suddenly awakened by a 
loud cry, and on looking down from his bortli was 
horrified to see an enormous lion standing with his hind 
feet on Parenti ’s body, while his fon^paws rested on 
poor Ryall Small wonder that he was panic-stricken 
at the sight. Tliere was only one possilile way of 
escape, and that was througli the second sliding door 
communicating with the servants’ (quarters, which was 
opposite to that by w'hich the lion had entered. But 
in order to reach this door Huebner had actually to 
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jixmp on to the man-eater’s back, for its great bulk 
Filled up all tlie space' beiK'ath his berth. It sounds 
scarcely credible, but it ajipcars that in the excitement 
and horror of the moment he ac tually did this, and 
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fortunately the lion was too busily engaged with his 
victim to pay any attention to him. So he managed 
to reach the door in safety ; but there, to liis dismay, 
he found that it was held fast on th(‘ otlier side by the 
terrified coolies, who had been aroused by the dis- 
turbance caused by the lion’s entrance. In utter 
desperation he made frantic efforts to open it and 
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exerting all his strength at last managed to pull it 
back sufficiently far to allow him to squeeze through, 
when the trembling coolies instantly tied it up again 
with their turbans. A moment afterwards a great 
crash was heard, and the whole carriage lurched 
violently to one side ; the lion had broken through one 
of the windows, carrying off poor Ryall with him. 
Being now released. Parent! lost no time^in jumping 
through the window on the opposite side of the carriage, 
and fled for refuge to one of the station buildings ; his 
escape was little short of miraculous, as the lion had 
been actually standing on him as he lay on the floor. 
The carriage itself was badly shattered, and the wood- 
work of the window had been broken to pieces by the 
passage of the lion as he sprang through with his 
victim in his mouth. 

All that can be hoped is that poor Ryall’s death was 
instantaneous. His remains were found next morning 
about a quarter of a mile away in the bush, and were 
taken to Nairobi for burial. I am glad to be able to 
add that very shortly afterwards the terrible brute 
who was responsible for this awful tragedy was caught 
in an ingenious trap constructed by one of the railway 
staff. He was kept on view for several days, and 
then shot. 


EXERCISES. 

I. Practise usages in • He was kept on view. He must have 
decided not to come to-day No sooner had we lit the fire 
than the wind blew it out His thrift is little short of a miser’s. 
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2. Give vernacular equivalents for : It is supposed that. 
He had to mount two high steps. His escape vras little short 
of miraculous Small wonder that he was panic-stncken at 
the sight 

3 What parts of speech are the clauses and phrases in 
italics ’> 

4. Write sentences using the following expressions : at any 
rate, in order to, opposite to, filled up 

5 Describe a railway carnage. 

6 Practise m a story of an expedition in the Himalayas 
usages found in Lessons XII -XX. 


LESSON XLI 
I LEAVE FOR ENGLAND 

Although the lion which caused poor Bhoota's death 
was the last I managed to shoot in East Africa, I saw 
several others afterwards while travelling up and down 
the line at different times on construction work. In 
particular, I remember one very curious incident which 
happened early on the morning of June 2, when I was 
travelling towards Nairobi, accompanied by Dr. 
McCulloch. .The Doctor was going home on leave in 
the course of a few days, and was bemoaning to me 
his bad luck in never having shot or even seen a lion 
all tfiie time he had been in the country. We were 
standing on the engine at the time, facing each other, 
he with his back to the north. 

My dear Mac,'" I said, it is because you don't A 
look out for them." 
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'' Rubbish/’ he retorted ; '' I do nothing else when 
I am out hunting.” 

” Well,” I replied, ” are you really very anxious to 
shoot one before you go home ^ ” 

“ I would rather get a lion than anything else in 
the world,” was the emphatic reply 

” Very gcxjd, then. Sultan/’ 1 call(‘d to the drivei, 
“ stop the engine.”* 

” Now, Mac,” 1 continii^^d, as the tram was quickly 
brought to a standstill, ” here’s a chance for you. Just 
jump off and shoot those two over there ” 

He turned round in blank astonishment and could 
hardly believe his eyes when he saw two fine lions only 
about two hundred yards off, busily engagc'd in devour- 
ing an antelope, which they had evidently just killed 
I had noticed them almost as soon as Mac had begun 
to talk of his bad luck, and had onlj^ waited to t(‘ll him 
until we got nearer, so as to give liim a greater surprise. 
He was off the engine in a second and made directly 
for the two bt^asts. Just as he was about to fire one 
of them bolted, so I called out to him to shoot the 
other quickly before he too made good his escape. 
This one was looking at us over his shoulder with one 
paw on the dead antelope, and while he stood in this 
attitude Mac dropped him with a bullet through the 
B heart. "^Needless to sav he was tremendously delighted 
with his success, and after the dead lion had been carried 
to the tram and propped up against a carriage, I took 
a photograph of him standing beside his fine trophy.* 
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Towards the end of 1899 I left for England. A few 
days before I started all my native African children/' 
as they called themselves, came in a body and begged 
to be taken with me. I pictured to them the cold, wet 
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climate of England and its great distance from their 
native iana ; but thev assured me that * these wereC 
nothing to them, as they only wished to continue my 
“ children " and to go wlu‘rever I went.* I could 
hardly imagine mysc'lf arrix ing in London with a body- 
guard of four hundred more or less naked salvages, but 
it was only with difliculty that I persuaded them that 
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they had better remain in their own country. The 
ever-faithful Mahina, my boy ” Roshan Khan, my 
honest chaukidar Mian, and a few other coolies who 
had been a long time with me, accompanied me to the 
coast, where they bade me a sorrowful farewell and 
left for India the day before I sailed on my homeward 
journey 

EXERCISES 

I Practise usages in • He could hardly believe his eyes I 
pictured to them They came in a body to say good-bye 

One request in particular I made of him . They mustered 
200 more or less They made good their escape It is blank 
stupidity to behave like this 

2. Revise orally in sentences . manage to, to go on leave, 
bid farewell, strange to say, cause (i) as a noun, (2) as a verb. 

3. Form verbs and nouns of the same derivation as * moan, 
companionable, successful, continuous, emphatic 

4 Parse the words in italics m this lesson. 

5 Rewnte passage A in indirect speech. 

6. Revise the different uses of : just, even 

I left the baby in charge of the chaukidar I left the 
chaukidar in charge of the baby. Contrast these two senses 
of ‘ in charge of,’ and practi‘5e the use of the word ’ charge ’ 
with the verbs ' give ’ and ‘ take.’ 

7. Translate passage B into the vernacular. 

8. Turn passage C into direct speech 

9. Describe Roshan Khan’s arnval in his village m India, 
and how he found his wife and children 











